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FACT &§ COBMBE NT 


eo time to time, we have dwelt upon the 
great importance of the woman in business, 
especially in the business of interior decoration. 
There has been, in the past, a great 
deal of prejudice against her be- 
cause so many incompetent women 
got into the field, but nevertheless 
the trade now sees that a great 
many really competent women have developed 
who are worthy of every consideration and 
respect. 

In many lines the woman is becoming 1m- 
portant not only in sales but in executive posi- 
tions. At the fourteenth annual convention of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Association the 
discussion on “Better Selling through Depart- 
ment Work” was led by Mrs. Isabella Brandow, 
educational director of Lord & Taylor’s ; “Co-op- 
eration between Advertising and Selling Force” 
was discussed by Miss Adelaide Hunter,of Jos- 
eph Horne & Co.; then a talk on “Better Selling 
in the Smaller Stores” by Miss P. A. Lothrop, 
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field worker for the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. 

Another paper was handled by Miss Gene- 
vieve Gordon of Bamberger’s and on another day 
all four subjects under discussion were led by 
women—Mrs. A. C. Holmes of William Taylor 
& Son, Mrs. Elizabeth Ainsworth of Namm’s, 
Miss I. C. Bacon of the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education and Miss Helen Painter of 
La Salle & Koch. 

All of which should definitely answer and 
refute any prejudice which may exist against the 
woman in business. 


Mi: FULLER, president of Stix, Baer & Fuller 
of St. Louis, recently made an address in 
which he deprecated the tendency of the depart- 
ment stores to build their 
business upon special sales, 
under-price sales and usually 
off-color, off-style, off-season 
or off-something. 
We quote one paragraph of Mr. Fuller’s 
address: 
“The business that relies only on special 
sale appeals does not make permanent customers. 


Considering the 
“Special Sales’ 
Policy 
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Be assured that this firm at least proposes to cut 
out this special sale policy and hereafter will pay 
greater attention to regular lines with a view to 
building an institution of stability. This means 
carrying a larger stock, fuller stock and better 
stock.” 

This sounds good but we doubt if the de- 
partment stores will ever resist the temptation of 
offering bargains and so long as they are bar- 
gains, they are open to criticism; because once 
having established a reputation for bargains, it is 
a hard thing to maintain it. Here is where the 
danger lies: for without a constant supply, the 
temptation is great to invent bargains. 

At a recent dinner of the silk buyers of Chi- 
cago, Charles Cheney was invited as principal 
speaker, and Mr. Cheney took the opportunity to 
say a few things which were well said and timely. 

“Get away from the little tricks of the 
trade,” said he. “Realize that when you are sell- 
ing the product of a manufacturer, you are taking 
his welfare and his future into your hands. 
Don’t knife him. Sell the goods cheap, if you 
have to sell them cheap but don’t use a good 
name as a bait to get somebody into your store. 
Don’t be in a hurry to start a clearance sale just 
as soon as you get your goods in. Don’t think 
that you are doing a successful, well-sustained 
business on a hand-to-mouth policy. A manufac- 
turer can do big stunts but he cannot produce 
goods out of nothing over-night.”’ 


lige February issue of The American Maga- 
zime devotes four or five pages to the story 
of E. L. Mansure’s extraordinary rise. It was 
written by John Kidder 
Rhodes. While in his 
analysis of Mr. Man- 
sure’s success, he hits 
the high spots of persis- 
tency, sobriety and honesty, he doesn’t once in 
the whole article mention the vital factor—the 
quality of human sympathy. Mr. Mansure is 
one of the kindest, most considerate, most helpful 
men in the business. He has thousands of staunch 
supporters because they appreciate those qualities 
of heart which had nothing at all to do with his 
business relations. 


Concerning an Article 
in the “American 
Magazine” 


I could cite a dozen instances 
of care and attention which some poor devil has 
received at Eddie Mansure’s hands, somebody 
who was on his back at a hospital or down and 
out, and I would not even refer to it were it not 
for this five-page article in The American which 
tells the story of how Mansure’s firm has built 


up a business of many millions of dollars a year, 
but fails to touch this one note of human sympa- 
thy which is back of it all. 


N” along ago John McE. Bowman, one of 
the best known hotel men in America, in 
response to the direct question, “why did you get 

away from the plain painted wall 


Wall Paper in the furnishing of your new 
in the Providence Biltmore Hotel,” said 
Hotels that it was because he believed 


that wall paper was coming in 
stronger than ever and that he wanted to keep 
in line with the decorative thought of today. 
L. M. Boomer, president of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, says practically the same thing, and David 
B. Provan, of the Hotel Adelphia in Philadelphia, 
is equally enthusiastic over wall paper because it 
gives a sense of coziness to a hotel room. 

The hotel men have learned their lesson. 
There were certain periods when the plain paint- 
ed wall appealed to them because of certain sani- 
tary and economic considerations, but while it 
might be all right in a private house where there 
were paintings, mirrors and sconces to relieve the 
monotony, the blank space, it was all wrong in a 
hotel where these furnishings were unavailable 
and the wall was left, a cold, chill and repellent 
background, a vacant stare, a mental vacuity. 

And now the hotels are going to the other 
extreme. They are dressing up their rooms with 
wall paper of charming designs, because it is 
easier to make a room cozier that way than by 
furnishing accessory decorations. 

Frequent assertions have been made that 
wall paper is no longer recommended for the 
walls yet the big universities are all showing wall 
paper. Wall paper may be good or bad, com- 
mendable or otherwise, according to what it is 
and how it is used. Dirt is simply matter out of 
place; discord is simply unrelated parts. 

Columbia University is today showing wall 
paper in its university courses. New York Uni- 
versity is about to put in racks showing wall pa- 
per in applied combinations. Frank Alvah Par- 
sons is doing the same thing, as well as the New 
York School of Interior Decoration. All of 
which is along the lines of a much-needed edu- 
cation. ; The trouble with wall paper has always 
been that it is handled usually by a bunch of 
mechanics, too frequently by the man in the drug 
store, the grocer, anybody and everybody who 
has access to the product of the book-men. 
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Fig. 1—Walnut and forged iron refectory bench. 





ANTIQUE WOOD-AND-IRON FURNITURE 


T A recent exhibition of Edgar Brandt’s 
iron-work, considerable interest was aroused 
not only because it was beautiful but because it 


was in line with 
a general apprecia- 
tion for the beau- 
tiful in wrought 
iron work. 

In the last few 
years there has 
been considerable 
clever work in 
iron-work, mostly 
in standard lamps, 
fireplace fitments 
and console tables, 
although importers 
have brought over 
some exceedingly 
clever things in 
other lines. 

In the Gothic 
period, there was a 
great deal of 
wrought iron, 
forged iron, so- 
called. Usually the 
artisan. gave his 
attention to torch- 
eres, wall brackets, 
candelabra, fire 
screens, lanterns 
and gates, but 
there are many 
good examples of 


early Tuscan and Fifteenth Century iron-work 
and Florentine iron-work which was applied to 
practical furniture, even to four-poster beds. 





Fig. 2—Polychromed forged iron garden gates. 


Spain was also rich in her iron-work. As 
early as the Sixth Century, Spain operated her 
iron mines and it is not surprising that the 

_ peninsula is rich 


in decorative iron- 
work, especially 
that which was 
forged during the 
middle ages. There 
seems to have been 
something about 
the intractable 
metal which ap- 
pealed to the tem- 
perament of the 
people, and artists 
of the highest 
rank worked in it. 
And today sales of 
old Spanish hard- 
ware, nails, locks, 
keys and bandings 
attract big prices. 

Naturally much 
of this work found 
its way into the 
cathedrals. 

The art of iron 
workmanship was 
fostered in Spain, 
Germany, England 
and Italy, and not 
only the iron-work 
but the woodwork 
was influenced by 


skill of the iron workman, and the upholstering 
was garnished by heavy nails and bandings. 
Wooden chests were decorated by flat iron work 





THE WOOD-AND-IRON FURNITURE OF SPAIN AND ITALY 


Fig. 3—Walnut and forged iron center table, Florentine, Seventeenth Century, height 311% inches; 4— 
Spanish chair of wrought iron, Sixteenth Century, height 5 feet 6 inches; 5—Brass and forged iron tapestry 
Fald stool, Italian, early Seventeenth Century, seat valanced with crimson velvet, trimmed with gold galloon 
and fringe; 6—brass and forged iron Fald stool, Florentine, Sixteenth Century, trimmed with gold galloon. 
parti-colored edging, tassels and fringe, height 25 inches; 7—Forged iron jardiniere, Tuscan, Sixteenth Cen- 
tury; 8—Walnut table, Spanish, Seventeenth Century. 3314 inches; 9—Red velvet upholstered bench, Spanish, 
Sixteenth Century; 10—Carved walnut and forged iron table, Tuscan, late Sixteenth Century, height 34 inches. 
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THE WOOD-AND-IRON FURNITURE OF SPAIN AND ITALY 


Fig. 11—Forged iron four-post bed, Florentine, Seventeenth Century, valance of crimson damask trimmed 
with gold galloon and fringe, height 7 feet 7 inches; 12—Forged iron casement, Venetian, Fifteenth Century, 
height 471%4 inches; 13—Forged iron insignia, Venetian, Sixteenth Century, height 2 feet; 14—Walnut and 
forged iron table, Florentine, Seventeenth Century, height 31 inches; 15—Repousse copper jardiniere on forged 
iron stand, Venetian, 17th Century, height 4514 inches; 16 and 17—-Similar stands, Floreatine, 17th Century. 
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of the most ornate character. Indeed, the sole 
decorative motif on the heavy wooden house 
doors in Castile and Arragon and on the doors of 
the churches and public buildings were nails with 
oval-shaped, square and diamond-shaped heads. 

What was known as the Almoneda collection 
of Spanish art treasures was sold in New York 
in 1921. It took many years to assemble this 
collection which included furniture, embroideries 
and a great deal of iron-work. Spain has been 
for many years the happy hunting ground for 
lovers of art but only in recent years have the 
decorators thought in terms of Spanish feeling. 
We have had our French rooms, Colonial rooms, 
Flemish rooms and Italian rooms but it has only 
been during the last few years that our attention 
has been turned to Spain. 

The art of Spain like the art of most Cath- 
olic countries was largely ecclesiastical art. The 
cathedrals which called for the efforts of the 
great mural painters and the great workers in 
mosaics, naturally drew to their fold, the iron 
workers and for that reason perhaps much of the 
work became ecclesiastical in style, the Gothic 
being the generally accepted form of ornament in 
the Catholic churches. 

Spain, moreover, until the Fifteenth Century 
after passing under the rule of the Romans and 
the Visigoths, was largely dominated by the 
Moors. And by the constant wars between the 


Fig. 


18—Forged iron four-post bedstead, Florentine, 
Sixteenth Century, height 8 feet 7 inches. 
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Moors and Christians, the art of Spain became 
markedly religious. It is beyond all doubt that 
Spain in the middle ages was the most Catholic 
of the European countries, and the religion was 
notably expressed in Spanish art. One observes 
this in the preponderance of madonnas and reli- 
gious pictures. 

Regarding its furniture, the wood-work was 
frequently Plateresque, a word derived from the 
Spanish “platero” or silversmith. It was gilded 
work, silvered work or painted; or it was iron- 
work, bronze or copper. 

In Italy, the work took on a more decorative 
form and Italian, German and English iron-work 
was less religious and more strictly decorative. 

Today, the types of furniture to which the 
work of the French ferronier has been applicd, 
may not be historically correct. Some of the 
consoles are applications of old principles to new 
purposes, but that may be due to the present day 
requirements, 

We, who are building Spanish houses in 
California and in the southern resorts, find our- 
selves obligated to furnish comfort with style and 
the Spanish style if adopted literally is not 
always a comfortable style. Unquestionably, 
however, it furnishes much food for thought, 
and while there will always be a limited demand 
for the exclusive work of the iron artisan, there 


will be an extensive use for his work combined 
with cabinet-making. 





WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ 
ASSOCIATION MEETS 
Ne annual meeting of the Wall Paper Manu-. 
facturers Association of the United States 
was held January 16 and 17 at the Hotel Com- 
modore, New York. The following officers were 
elected for the coming year: President, Henry 
Burn; Vice President, Frank M. Page; Secretary 
and Treasurer, T. S. Marshall; Chairman of 
Advisory Committee, Winfield Huppuch. The 
Association adopted a plan providing for the 
appointment of an arbitration committee on De- 
signs, which committee will function by settling 
questions of priority of design and production, 
and questions of alleged infringement. 





PHILA. UPHOLSTERY MEN DINE 
Steers first official dinner of the Philadelphia 

‘Carpet and Upholstery Club will be held Feb- 
ruary 23 at seven o’clock, at the new Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 
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WHAT IS GOOD 


HE following extracts from a speech by 

Louis Wiley, business manager of the New 
York Times, before the Grand Rapids Advertis- 
ing Club and the National Retail Furniture 
School voices a new thought concerning the im- 
portance of news in advertising. 

While Mr. Wiley’s remarks were necessarily 
related more definitely to the newspaper business 
than they were to the magazine field, he took 
occasion from time to time to include the maga- 
zine so that his conclusions apply with equal 
force to advertising of magazine character. 

“Tam a business manager of a newspaper, 
and business managers are sup- 
posed to be interested primarily 
in advertising and circulation 
figures. But I should like to 
talk to you on this subject 
from a different approach: on 
the essential unity of a news- 
paper existing throughout its 
news and advertising columns. 
This unity is there because of 
the news in advertising, and 
because the ideals and stand- 
ards which govern a journal’s 
news and editorial columns dominate to no less 
a degree its advertising columns. A _ strong 
newspaper cannot live half good and half bad 
any more than the United States, in Lincoln’s 
phrase, could continue ‘half. slave and half free.’ 
In judging the newspaper which you read, look 
upon it as a single whole; apply the principles it 
proclaims at its masthead to every column on 
every page. 

“Let me drive home the point that good 
advertising is news. Advertising is business news 
in a special form of the greatest value, rendering 
an indispensable service to the commercial world. 


world. 


GOOD Advertising is 
NEWS. Advertising is 
business news ina spe- 
cial form of the great- 
est value, rendering an 
indispe nsable service 
to the commercial 




















ADVERTISING 


I recently heard a well-known publisher remark 
that he believed ten persons had read a depart- 
ment store advertisement in his newspaper that 
morning to one who had read a considerable and 
expensive cable story on the French election ; and 
further, that these persons had looked at the 
advertisement with the expectation of finding 
news in it. 

“In Charles Sumner’s great speech in the 
United States Senate in 1870, he referred to the 
Post Office Department as ‘the schoolmaster with 
the school for all, whose scholars are numbered 
by the millions.’ The text books of those mil- 
lions of citizen-scholars were 
the newspapers and periodicals. 

“The subject is of immediate 
interest not only to newspaper 
publishers but to the tens of 
thousands of advertisers and 
the tens of millions of readers, 
because we are faced at this 
moment with postal legislation 
intended to place heavier taxes 
on the distribution of advertis- 
ing matter in newspapers and 
other publications. It was not 
until 1917 that the postal rates were altered to 
make a distinction between news and advertising. 
Postmaster General Burleson introduced this in- 
novation along with zone rates. Both ideas are 
repugnant to sound theories of the national serv- 
ice which the Post Office Department should 
render. The Sterling-Paige bill carries on the 
false conception that news and advertising are 
different things. The effect of the proposed rate 
penalizing the proportion of the newspapers de- 
voted to advertising would be to curtail circula- 
tion and to make profound changes in the med- 
iums through which by far the greatest volume 
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of modern advertising influences the public. 

“It is essentially wrong to penalize advertis- 
ing ; and because advertising plays so large a part 
in our lives today, the issues at stake in the pro- 
posed postal legislation involve a public policy of 
the first magnitude. How much of the informa- 
tion that shares in the formation of the decisions 
you make daily comes from advertising? Are 
you not aware that advertising brings you news? 

“Only recently the publisher to whom I am 


delighted to be able to pay my respects as the one’ 


of greatest vision I have ever known (Adolph S. 
Ochs) spoke before his own business staff on 
news in advertising. Mr. Och’s address was de- 
voted chiefly to the good character of the adver- 
tising and of its news value. Here is a paragraph 
from his remarks: 

“*There is prevalent and erroneous opinion 
—unfortunately, it is not confined to outsiders, 
but is prevalent among ourselves, the makers of 
newspapers—as to what is advertising. There is 
a note too often touched that advertising per se 
is objectionable’ 

“Good advertising is news, and advertising 
that is not news is a waste of money. 

“It could not be demonstrated mathematical- 
ly—for I don’t know how the figures could be 
obtained—but I believe there are more persons 
who buy The Times every day who find adver- 
tising in the paper of more interest to them than 
there are of those who are primarily interested in 
the so-called reading matter. 


“The best advertising is that which gives in- 
formation. . . . Managers of mills, factories, 
stores, grain elevators, buyers and sellers watch 
the change of prices, the weather news and other 
items which effect their dealings. They watch, 
too, advertisements for news of prices, of service 
offered, for sales which indicate the trend of 
merchandising. , Buyers in the home read this 
advertising as news and are guided in their pur- 
chases thereby. . 

“There is a satisfaction in being a teller of 
news. It is the fascination which draws many to 
the professional departments of the newspaper. 
Every one of us enjoys distinct satisfaction in 
being the first to convey information. They who 
brought the good news from Ghent to Aix— 
immortalized in Browning’s poem—and Pheidip- 
pides, who ran the twenty-six miles to tell the 


‘waiting Athenians of the victory of Marathon— 


these men were burning to tell the news. It will 
be a service to the business of advertising writ- 
ing, to business and to newspapers, if we will all 
keep in mind the fact that news catches the 
attention of the reader above all else, and that 
good advertising, like a good newspaper, tells the 
news.” 

Mr. Wiley’s point of view generally adopted 
would spur advertisers to try to make their ad- , 
vertisements vital contributions to the newspapers 
or periodicals. It would give advertising a new 
dignity and an acknowledged value other than 
that usually credited to it. 


A Period room reproduction for a motion picture. 





READING ROOM IN THE CHICAGO ATHLETIC 
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AT: THE SALON 2° ACT OMae 


SIDE from some of the work displayed by ventions; the floor covering, so far as we can 

the Atelier Martine, and described and judge, is ordinary, and even the lighting, which is 
illustrated in our last issue, the Salon d’Automne usually, with the French, a point of departure 
this year contained, from the convention- 
from all reports, little al, is in this instance 
that was _ strikingly quite simple. 
unique in the way of However, the han- 
furniture and interior dling of the walls 
decoration. The ex- does possess a certain 
hibits, while conform- interest. The idea of 
ing to the modern having a flat, plain, 
French movement, irregularly shaped 
possessed, it would panel as a background 
seem, a monotonous for large wall pieces 
similarity to the ex- of furniture is not 
hibits of other salons. usual, and it is a 
The rooms were not pleasant breaking-up 
especially attractive, of the mass of color 
and in the furniture coming from the 
there were no partic- rather florid paper 
ularly new features. covering the balance 

For example, in the of the wall. 

room we illustrate on In the furniture, 
page 93, there is noth- one of the most in- 
ing, unless perhaps it teresting pieces is a 
is the handling of the Dressing table by René Joubert and Ph. Petit. small dressing table 
walls, which strikes designed by René 
the eye and evokes interest. The furniture is Joubert and Ph. Petit, which we show on this 
staidly conventional, according to the new con- page. This is made of rosewood. The top is 











Iron screen designed by Edgar Brandt. 
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covered by a marble slab, and the drawer-pulls 
are of square pieces of ivory. The severity of 
its outline is modified by the oval mirror, and by 
the grooves carved on the front of the table and 
on the length of the two supports. 

The commode, designed by Lucie Renaudot, 
and illustrated at the bottom of this page, ac- 
quires its interest not so much from its form as 
from its manner of construction, which consists 
of utilizing two different woods in a rather 
singular way. The drawers are of a burl, beau- 
tifully marked, and between the two sets of four, 
running from the bottom to the top, are eight 
narrow panels of inlay of a darker wood. The 
mirror above this piece of furniture is of a 
rather attractive shape. . 

The exquisite iron-work of Edgar “Brandt, 
some of which was recently exhibited in this 
country, and described in THE UPHOLSTERER & 
INTERIOR DECORATOR a few months ago, was 
represented by a screen of an interesting and 
unconventional design. This is shown at the 
bottom of page 91. 





THE PASSING OF SEA ISLAND COTTON 
IN AMERICA 

a season marks the disappearance from 

American agriculture of the Sea Island cot- 

ton industry, once a flourishing enterprise in 


Commode and mirror at the Salon d’Automne by Lucie 
Renaudot. 





South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. For gen- 
erations an American monopoly, the growing of 
this renowned cotton has been virtually aban- 
doned in the face of inroads of the Mexican boll 
weevil which have made the production of extra- 
staple cotton exceptionally precarious. To be 
sure, some experimental plants are being main- 
tained in anticipation of a possible revival, but 
the commercial output has been so greatly re- 
duced that Sea Island consumers of long standing 
have been driven to seek substitutes for this 
variety which was formerly their main depend- 
ence. 

Practically all the Sea Island cotton now 
grown in the world is produced in the West In- 
dian Islands. Some fine cotton of this order is 
also being cultivated in Surinam or Dutch Guiana 
on the mainland of South America adjacent to 
the southernmost group of the islands. Phenom- 
enal yields have been reported there from experi- 
mental fields. Soils of the neighboring British 
Guiana, however, have been found unsuitable for 
this crop. Sea Island culture has been tried out 
at various times, and in various parts of Africa, 
notably in the Italian dependency of Eritrea, 
French Dahomey, Nigeria, the Union of South 
Africa and Southern Rhodesia, but no develop- 
ment of importance has resulted. Cultivation in 
a small way has been attempted likewise in_ 
Hawaii and on the South Sea Islands of Fiji and 
North Borneo. Sea Island is an established crop 
in Peru, but only negligible amounts are available 
for the export market from this small industry. 

Spinners must therefore look to the West 
Indian islands for commercial supplies of Sea 
Island cotton, though some interested persons are 
sanguine of larger contributions in the future 
from some of the minor producers. During the 
war West Indian production was reduced by lack 
of transport facilities. It picked up in the fol- 
lowing years only to be cut down in the depres- 
sion of 1921-22. There was for a time serious 
consideration of a proposal to introduce other 
varieties of cotton, cottons having a more general 
demand than the Sea Islands. However, every 
effort has been made to prevent the submersion 
of the Sea Island industry. Spianers have co- 
operated in supporting the market and have held 
stocks of Sea Island which they have not been 
able to manufacture at a profit. 

Sea Island cotton in its highest form is a_ 
unique crop, producing a longer, stronger, and 
finer fiber than can be secured from any other 
sort. It is a cotton “de luxe,” measuring at the 
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maximum about 2% inches of silky staple. Pro- 
duction of the extremely long cotton, however, 
was never the rule in the industry; on the con- 
trary, it was restricted mainly to a few crops 
‘grown on the sea islands off the South Carolina 
coast near Charleston. These so-called “crop 
lots” were developed by scientific selection con- 
sistently practiced and stood without peer among 
cottons. Tradition had it that conditions on the 
Carolina islands were the most favorable to pro- 
duction of choice Sea Islands and consequently 
growers on the mainland frequently renewed 
their crops with fresh strains offered for sale by 
breeders there. It now appears that the advan- 
tage of geographical location was over-estimated 
and that meticulous care in seed breeding and in 
culture of the commercial crop was responsible 
in large part for the high character of the fanious 
“crop lots.” 

The origin of the Sea Island variety is still 
a moot question. This cotton is said to have 
come to the United States via the West Inlies 
shortly before the invention in 1793 of Eli Whit- 
ney’s saw gin for separating from the seed the 
lint of upland cotton. Unlike the tenacious short- 


staple lint, Sea Island fiber does not adhere to 
the seed; it was readily handled, then by the 
existing roller gins. 

The very qualities which make for excellence 
in Sea Island cotton depend on growing condi- 
tions which are today most difficult to assure. 
Long-staple cotton is normally tardier in develop- 
ing than short fibered varieties and Sea Island 
cotton is a crop notoriously slow in the making. 
The long growing periods gives to insect enemies 
ample opportunity for infesting the plants. To 
shorten the growing period, however, would be to 
sacrifice staple length, a primary spinning asset. 

It was only because of assiduous attention to 
all these details, that the pianters’ “crop lots” 
were perfected. However, the labor used in con- 
nection with this crop is always a relatively heavy 
item of expense. An excessive amount of hand 
labor was employed even before the war in mak- 
ing the crop in the islands. Exigencies of war- 
time demand for labor reduced the force avail- 
able for Sea Island cultivation and increased its 
price. The coming of the boll weevil complicated 
an already burdensome situation, and practically 
extinguished the industry. 


An interior displayed at the Salon d’Automne by Auguste Fabre. See text on page 91. 
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Bird’s Eye Maple. Figured Sequoia (California Redwood). 





Maple Burl. Curly Maple. 


TYPES OF FURNITURE WOODS 
Courtesy of the Wm. L. Marshall Co., Ltd. 
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; APLE is a hard wood, common to England, 
Central Europe and America. It is gener- 
ally of a white clear grained texture, hard, tough 
and when planed, has a satiny surface. Curly 
maple, produced by a twisting growth and pre- 
served in-the method of cutting, has a curly or 
mottled figure somewhat similar to satinwood. 

Bird’s eye maple or sugar maple, has a 
peculiar “bird’s eye” in the form.of. small spots, 
supposed to be buds or shoots which have failed 
to force an opening through the bark. When 
freshly cut, the wood is a creamy white, but with 
age, darkens to golden yellow. It has to be 
worked with care in veneer, due to the tendency 
of the “bird’s eye” to be separated from the 
surrounding wood. 

Hickory, somewhat akin to the walnuts of 
North America, is a coarse-grained, white wood, 
hard, tough, and elastic used sometimes in the 
construction of stick furniture, such as chairs, 
but not employed for broad furniture surfaces. 

Lancewood is a very close-grained, hard 


FURNITURE AND FURNITURE WOODS 


wood somewhat similar to boxwood. Imported 
from Honduras, Cuba and Jamaica, and used for 
small turned. parts. 

Basswood, or American limewood, is a soft, 
close-grained wood, common to Eastern United 
States and Canada, generally employed for panel 
work because of its pliability and easy working 
qualities and lightness, as well as because of the 
fact that it does not split as easily as some of the 
other light-weight woods. It is sometimes con- 
fused with whitewood but differs materially from 
true whitewood in color, hardness and grain 
formation. 

Whitewood or tulip, also known as yellow 
poplar, is a local American wood, indigenous to 
the Central and Southern states. The tree grows 
to an immense size, attaining a diameter some- 
limes up to six feet, with a clear stem of over 
seventy feet. The heart wood ‘is lemon color, the 
sap wood whitish with green, olive or bluish 
streaks, easy to work, but liable to shrink and 
warp. Used for plywood and in cheap furniture 


To the left, a sample of Elm Burl; to the right, Golden Ebony. Courtesy of the Wm. L. Marshall Co., Ltd. 
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as a substitute for pine in interior work. 

Lignum vitae, from British Guiana and the 
West Indies, is an intensely hard, dark brown or 
greenish black with yellow sap wood, used for 
turnery, but too hard to be employed as a furni- 
ture wood except for caster wheels. 

Chestnut, an open-grained, fairly soft wood, 
is grown in England, Southern Europe and 
America, light brown in color, much resembling 
coarse-grained oak. In the cutting, certain fancy 
figures are produced, but the wood as a whole is 
too soft to use as a furniture wood. 

Deal, a Northern pine from Europe and 
North Asia, sometimes. known as yellow deal or 
red deal, is cut in the forests of Russia and 
Poland, and exported from Baltic ports. It is 
also exported from Sweden and Norway. It is 
sometimes found in England, and has been em- 
ployed for hundreds of years for interior house 
trim, and as a foundation for veneering and 
furniture, but not generally used in its natural 
state as a surface furniture wood. White deal 
or spruce, also a Northern wood, taking its name 
from “pruce,” a former name for Prussia. It is 
used for cheap English furniture. 

Sequoia or California red wood, is a very 
soft, reddish-brown wood, brittle, easily split and 
with a sponge-like texture. Used for interior 
work, panels, drawer bottoms, backs, etc. 

Cedar—there are many varieties of light 
soft wood, which legitimately come under this 


Window display of drapery fabrics in a window of the R. H. White Co., Boston. 


title. Chief of these is American red cedar, 
known for its aromatic qualities, and West In- 
dian cedar, sometimes called Honduras or Mexi- 
can cedar, which closely resembles mahogany. 
Figured cedar is fairly soft, but rather brittle. 
The wave or figure is of the quality of end 
grain. The chief sources are West India, Central 
and tropical America. 

Cypress is a reddish, brown wood of various 
tints and qualities. True cypress is a native of 
Greece and Persia, but is now but little known. 
American cypress, or white cedar, grown in the 
Southern states, is of a reddish character, show- 
ing a wide demarcation between Summer and 
Winter growths, the latter being very hard. Be- 
cause of its resistance to moisture, cypress has 
been nicknamed the “wood eternal,” and it has 
been buried underground for years without sign 
of decay. It is not much used for furniture, 
except in the localities where it is grown. 

Ash, an open-grained, brownish wood, some- 
what similar to chestnut, but of a whiter charac- 
ter. Like chestnut, ash is sometimes used in imi- 
tation. of oak. It splits easily and is seldom 
straight of grain for any considerable length. 
Curly ash or figured ash has an exceedingly in- 
teresting grain. Ash burl, one of the prettiest of 
domestic burl growths, is a favorite for veneered 
panels, though seldom found in sizes to permit its 
employment on very large surfaces. 

(To be continued) 
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LLOWING are the answers to last month’s 

questions. New questions will be found in 
the center of the page. 

1. What is wood wool? 

Wood wool is a term used as a more aristo- 
cratic name for excelsior. It sometirnes denotes 
a finer grade but as there is nothing to prevent 
indiscriminate use of such coined terms there is 
no guarantee of the character and quality intend- 
ed by the title. Many years ago it was not 
uncommon in the upholstery shop facetiously to 
refer to excelsior as “forest 
hair.” 1. 

2. What is a credence? 

Credence—a table, shelf 
or bracket placed usually 
against the south wall of the 
chancel near the altar, to hold 
the articles used in ablutions, 


QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASA 


How can one distinguish , . 
between a hand weave tories having no more appar- 
and a machine woven ent significance than other 
tapestry? 

2. What is the best way to 

_ Clean rag rugs? 


table resembled the flapping wings of a butterfly. 
The leaves when raised are supported by wing- 
shaped braces, from which the name was also 
probably derived. 

4. What is the difference between a side- 
board and buffet? 

Although there is a disposition to use the 
words buffet and sideboard synonymously, there 
is a distinct difference between the objects them- 
selves. The term sideboard was originally used 
as a descriptive term for a certain kind of cup- 
board, and it is frequently 
found in old colonial inven- 


common terms, as “small cup- 
boards,” “great cupboards,” 
“court cupboards,” “press 
cupboards,” ‘“‘wainscot cup- 


also the bread and wine until 3. Whatis the differencebe- boards,” “livery cupboards,” 


ready for consecration on the 


tween “‘cretonne’”’ and = = “hanging cupboards,” and 


altar. It was often called a “chintz”? “sideboard cupboards,’ the 
credentia, and in the middle 4, What is meant by a latter name, in most cases, 


ages was utilized solely for 


“‘sleigh’’ bed? 


signifying a piece of furniture 


ecclesiastic purposes. In the 5. What difference is there having drawers or shelves. and 


home, however, the credence 
which was regarded as a sa- 
cred piece, was brought into 
existence through the constant 
poisoning of many a disfavor- 
ed master by servants. The 
food was served from the kitchen and placed 
upon the credence by the servant, who in the 
presence of his master, would chant the creed— 
hence the name, credence. The servant at the 
same time tasted the food showing that in no 
way had it been contaminated by poison. 

3. What is a Butterfly table? Whence its 
name? 

A butterfly table is a small drop-leaf table 
originally of colonial days and was so called be- 
cause the raising of the leaves and shape of the 


between a sofa,acouch, 
a lounge, a davenport other hand, a term probably 
and a settee? 


6. What is a ‘‘love-seat’’? 


doors. The buffet, on the 


derived from the French beau 
fait, was a common feature of 
colonial dining rooms and 
consisted of a little niche or 
alcove separated from the rest of the room, and 
used for storing china and glassware, more ot 
less on display. The same term was later ap- 
plied to a table or open cupboard which served 
as a repository for glass, china and plate. This 
was referred to in the Queen Anne period early 
in the Eighteenth Century as a buffet, and at 
about the same time in France the terms bufet 
and buffet were applied to a piece of furniture 
in tiers used for the storing of plate and some- 
what resembling the Italian credenzia. — 
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THE UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION DINNER 


EMBERS accompanied by their wives, and 

guests to.the number of about three hun- 
dred, attended the Tenth Annual Dinner-dance 
of the Upholstery Association of America held 
in the grand ball-room of the Hotel Pennsylvania 
on the evening of February 4. There were no 
speeches save a short welcoming address by Har- 
old S. Johnson, president of the association. The 
dinner began about half-past seven, and between 
courses there was dancing to music furnished by 
the Hotel Pennsylvania orchestra, and several 
numbers from the excellent cabaret performance 
furnished by the entertainment committee, of 
which Samuel M. Ward was the chairman. After 
the dinner the balance of the cabaret performance 
was given and the dancing continued until past 
one o'clock the following morning. 

The dinners of the Upholstery Association 
of America have always been successful. They 


have always drawn a large attendance, and after 
each of them the opinions expressed by the mem- 
bers and guests have been highly laudatory. Last 
year, which was considéred a banner year, both 
in attendance and the amount of enjoyment ex- 
perienced by those present, it was thought that 
as a social occasion for the Association this par- 
ticular dinner could not be bettered. However, 
if we are to believe comments heard throughout 
the trade, the dinner this year equalled in every 
particular that of 1924. It must be gratifying to 
those who have had in charge the social events of 
the Upholstery Association, to see them so thor- 
oughly appreciated by the wives of the members, 
who every year appear in greater number. 

The chairman and members of the entertain- 
ment committee were as follows: Samuel M. 
Ward, J. B. Carroll, W. E. Rosenthal, C. R. Ste- 
phens and O. Waldemar Jaeger. 





QUESTIONS THE CUSTOMERS ASK 
(Continued from preceding page) 

5. What is cheviot wall paper? 

Cheviot is a name given to a plain paper 
slightly embossed so that it has a resemblance to 
the fabric of the same name. 

6. How can tarnished metal fabrics be 
cleaned? 

lf reference is made to the cleaning of fab- 
rics which have become soiled by use or by con- 
tact with substances which leave a stain, there are 
no other means of removing these stains than 
those ordinarily employed for other fabrics. But 
if reference is made to the tarnishing which 
occurs when tinsel is exposed to oxidizing influ- 
ences, we know of no method by which such 
discolorations can be removed. Tinsel is a metal, 
and all metals which are exposed to the atmos- 
phere undergo chemical reactions which are 


made visible in discolored surfaces, unless the 
metal is covered by a protctive film which ex- 
cludes the atmosphere. 





LECTURE COURSE AT ART-IN- 
TRADES CLUB 
A COURSE in historic and modern textile fabrics 
is being given by the extra-mural division 
of the department of Fine Arts, New York Uni- 
versity, in cooperation with the Art-in-Trades 
Club. A lecture by Dr. R. M. Riefstahl was 
given on February 3, and this lecture was given 
elsewhere on February 10, 17 and 24. The meet- 
ings of March 3, 31 and April 28 will also be 
held at the Art-in-Trades Club. Other lectures 
will be on March 10, 17, 24, and April 7, 14 and 
21, and May 5. Where these other lectures will 
be held will be announced each month at the 
Art-in-Trades Club. 
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A THE LOUNGE IN THE CHICAGO ATHLETIC CLUB 
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(1) Saracenic (Thirteenth to Fifteenth Century), bi-symmetrical, 


2 





4 


semi-conventional flowers and _ birds; 


(2) Moorish ; rectilinear mosaic patterns; (3) Gothic, ogival design in the shape of Gothic window traceries 
enriched with floral motifs; (4) Gothic, Renaissance tradition; ogival over-all pattern disguised, vases and 


mythical beasts. 


WALL PAPER AND THE DECORATOR 


N OUR announcement of the articles to be 
published in this issue of THE UPHOLSTERER 
& INTERIOR DECORATOR we mentioned an article 
on early American wall paper patterns, promising 


illustrations and des- 
criptions of current 
market offerings suit- 
able for use in rooms 
decorated in this pop- 
ular mode. 

However, due to cir- 
cumstances over which 
we had no control, it 
was impossible to pre- 
pare our examples of 
this type of paper in 
time for this issue. But 
upon investigation in 
this field we discovered 
such a wealth of per- 
iod designs in wall pa- 
per that we determined 
to make this article 
more general and show 
illustrations of typical 
examples of period 
patterns now on the 
market. 

We have heard it 
stated by decorators— 
and these were decora- 
tors who should have 
known better — that 


their reason for not using wall paper more gen- 
erously was that they were unable to find papers 
suitable for their use in the styles they desired. 
The illustrations accompanying this article, all of 








(5) Chinese, Fourteenth to Seventeenth Century; 

(6) Chinese, Eighteenth to Nineteenth Century; 

(7) Japanese, storks, pine and maple branches, 

chrysanthemums and peonies, black and reds, with 

blue and gold and pale yellow; (8) Persian, long 

pine tendrils and long isolated leaves and flowers 
in greens, blue-greens and yellows. 








which are taken from papers of domestic manu- 
facture, and represent but a small portion of the 
American production of this type of paper, are 
sufficient proof of the absurdity of the statement 


that the American mar- 
ket does not meet the 
decorator’s needs. 

Wall paper, like fur- 
niture and fabrics, has 
a background of beau- 
tiful creations in the 
past ; and the manufac- 
turers, realizing this, 
have duplicated these 
designs to such an ex- 
tent that at the present 
time a decorator can 
find in the wall paper 
market a pattern suit- 
able for any period 
use. 

Of course, some of 
these patterns in the 
period styles are repro- 
ductions from fabric 
designs, and this for 
the reason that the per- 
iods in question came 
before the general use 
of wall paper. Never- 
theless, in a room dec- 
orated in such a period, 
the man doing the 


work can very often find at a comparatively low 
cost a wall paper suitable for that room, when 
to use a fabric on the wall would mean a great 
and perhaps unwelcome expense. 
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Especially rich is the wall paper market in 
papers suitable for use in rooms of the Georgian 
and Colonial periods. For example, of the illus- 
trations we show eight, namely Figs. 5, 6, 7, 8, 
19, 21, 27 and 28, are especially appropriate. 


For rooms in the 
French style, there are 
a number of equally 
excellent patterns; and 
when one considers the 
Renaissance, the pat- 
terns illustrated here 
will be found to be not 
only quite correct from 
the standpoint of design, 
but also in their color- 
ing. 

Figure 12 is a spe- 
cially made pattern in a 
William and Mary and 
Queen Anne style. It 
reproduces the “Chinese 
taste,” so-called, of this 
period, and is very suit- 
able for use with the 
lacquered furniture 
which was in vogue at 
this time. 

In Figure 13, the 
scrolls, the fluted urns, 
the husks, and the circu- 
lar and rectangular me- 
dallions of the Adam 
style are adequately 
portrayed. 

As may readily be 
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11 12 


(9) Hispano-Moresque, early Fifteenth Century, 
of the Cordova leather type; (10) English Tudor, 
early Sixteenth Century; ree rambling’ scrolls, 
with vines and flowers, tulips and the Tudor 
rose; (11) Jacobean heavy tapestry scrolls in 
symmetrical design modified by Tudor rose and 
tulips; (12) William and Mary and Queen Anne, 
“Chinese taste,” made to harmonize with lacquer 
furniture in vogue at this period. 





high above the mediocre plane which, unfortun- 
ately, they occupied fifteen or twenty years ago, 
and are today creating wall papers which are 
superlatively beautiful, accurate in design, and 
superbly colored. Such an industry and such a 


product deserve the con- 
tinued patronage of men 
who profess a love for 
and an understanding of 
beauty and a skill in its 
manipulation. 

Wall paper is an ideal 
wall covering for rooms 
other than those in the 
homes of exceedingly 
rich people, who can 
afford expensive tapes- 
tries or expensive dam- 
asks; and wall paper’s 
superiority to paint as a 
wall covering is so evi- 
dent that no one with 
taste and discernment 
can fail to overlook the 
fact. 


Norte: The following list 
gives the names of the 
manufacturers of the dif- 
ferent papers illustrated in 
this article—Figs. 1, M. H., 
Birge & Sons Co.; 2, York 
Card and Paper Co.; 3, 
The Robert Graves Co.; 4, 
5, M. H. Birge & Sons Co.;. 
6, Baeck Wall Paper Co.; 
7, E. C. Baeck Corp.; 8, 
Baeck Wall Paper Co.; 9, 
Lincrusta-Walton Co.; 10, 
Thomas Strahan Co.: 11, 
Robert W. Griffin Co.; 12, 
Standard Wall Paper Co.; 


seen by any decorator who will take the trouble 13, The Robert Graves Co.; 14, 15, M. H. Birge & Sons 


to examine the market, or who has bothered to ¢&, 
attend the annual wall paper convention, the Co. 
American manufacturers have lifted themselves 23. 


; 16, Baeck Wall Paper Co.: 17, Thomas Strahan 
.; 18, M. H. Birge & Sons Co.; 19, Thomas Strahan 
; 20, Becker, Smith & Page; 21, Robert W. Griffin 
; 22, M. H. Birge & Sons Co.; 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 
, Thomas Strahan Co. 


(13) Adam, classical scrolls and bi-symmetrical design, fluted urns, husks, circular and rectangular medallions; 
(14) Adam, another typical motif of the period of the pointed and scalloped oval; (15) Louis XIII, cramped 
scrolls and stilted conventional flowers; (16) Louis XTII, finicky scrolls, similar to Gothic design. 


13 








15 























WALL PAPERS IN PERIOD DESIGNS 


(17) Louis XIV, strap work with rectangular corners, enriched with curves and foliage scrolls; (18) Regen- 


cy, Early Louis XV, three floral and foliage scrolls; (19) Louis XV, trellis work and flower design, with 
trophies of quivers, etc., style of Watteau; (20) Louis XV, pure Rococo, irregular all through, double vol- 
utes and reversed curves; (21) Toile de Jouy type, figures of shepherds and shepherdesses, or courtiers; (22) 
Louis XVI, Toile de Jouy, country scenes, medallions with bow; (23) Louis XVI, stripes of satin and silk 
moire; (24) Louis XVI, gray silk moire, with freely drawn roses and foliage in pastel shades; (25) Direc- 
toire, based on Pompeian motifs, Empire medallions in oblong and lozenge form; (26) Colonial, characteristic 
Eighteenth Century pattern; (27) Colonial, small floral motifs in irregular design in strong color tones, late 
Eighteenth Century; (28) Colonial, early Nineteenth Century. 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF ST. JOHN THE DIVINE 


ee ROOT said in a message to the Amer- 

ican people: “Build that great and noble 
Cathedral as a contribution of America to the 
spiritual life of mankind.” 

This is the thought that is expressed by 
Protestants, Catholics and Jews alike in the lib- 
eral contribution of money and labor, with a view 
to establishing a fund of $15,000,000 which it is 
estimated will complete the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. 

And it is not an unusual spirit of liberal 
thought that is brought to this movement. In the 
past Protestants have contributed huge sums to 
the reconstruction of the Rheims Cathedral, and 
the tangible soul of America seems actually eager 
to participate in 
the establishment 
in America of a 
Cathedral as an 
embodiment ‘of the 
finest impulses in 
our life—a_build- 
ing of surpassing 
beauty, a sanctu- 
ary of art and a 
temple to God. 

For. centuries, 
Europe has de- 
pended upon her 
artists for beauti- 
fying her churches. 
Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, Leonardo 
da Vinci gave in- 
spired thoughts 
and superb work- 
manship to the cathedrals of their country. 

Of the building of a French cathedral in 
the middle ages, it is recorded that “masons came 
flocking in all directions, offering their services 
for nothing, save board; men, women and chil- 
dren worked night and day to perfect the great 
work; nobles gave their treasures; even foreign 
countries caught the infection and their kings 
sent gifts, and rich and poor worked side by 
side.” 

In the construction of English cathedrals, 
windows have been given by the stoneworkers, 
tanners, shoemakers, furriers, drapers, butchers, 
<arpenters and coopers. Labor always contrib- 
uted largely of its store of brawn while those 





As the Cathedral will appear when completed. 


who had the means gave liberally of their store 
of wealth. ee 

Let us hope that this will be the experience 
with St. John the Divine and we appeal to the 
wood carvers of this country, to the makers of 
fine furniture and tiles and fabrics to help in the 
work. 

The Cathedral when completed will be the 
greatest in ‘the English-speaking world. Its area 
will be 109,082 sq. ft., nearly twice the area of 
St. Paul’s in London. 

Its glorious nave will rank with those of 
Seville, Milan and Bourges, the three greatest 
Gothic naves in the world. It will take its place 
as the third largest cathedral in the world—St. 
Peter’s in Rome 
and Seville in Spain 
having greater di- 
mensions. 

Its . architecture 
is French Gothic. 
When completed, it 
will extend - from 
Morningside Drive 
to Amsterdam Av- 
enue, more than a 
tenth of a mile. It 
will be 601 ft. long 
and 315 ft. wide. 
Services have been 
held in the com- 
pleted premises 
since 1899. The 
completed portion 
has already cost 
$5,000,000 and 
$15,000,000 is still needed. Although this sum at 
first seems large, one apartment house is being 
erected in New York City at a cost of $18,000,000 
and no especial comment is occasioned. 

The support that has been given’ to the 
building of this Cathedral is largely due to the 
fact that the seats for worshippers shall always 
be free, and the Cathedral welcomes everybody 
to its services regardless of denominational affili- 
ations, nationality or worldly estate. Services are 
held in foreign languages as occasion for them 
arises. Many services are held in Italian and 
Spanish ; occasional services are held in Armen- 
ian, Japanese, Chinese, Swedish and Welsh: On 
Kossovo Day, a Serbian Archimandrite celebrat- 
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ed the liturgy of the Holy Orthodox Church at 
the high altar of the Cathedral, and a choir 
composed of Russians and Jugo-Slavs made the 
responses. At a service commemorating the 
ninth anniversary of the establishment of the 
Chinese Republic, more than six hundred Chinese 
were present in the congregation and sang their 
national anthem in their own tongue. After the 
Japanese earthquake, a memorial service in the 
Japanese language was held. In many instances, 
the services of the Cathedral are the only reli- 
gious services attended by visitors to New York. 

The high altar, choir stalls and pulpit are 
beautiful. The pulpit was designed by Harry 
Vaughan and made by John Evans & Co., Boston. 
Back of the high altar hangs one of the seven 
Barberini tapestries, and the great rectangular 
panel in the high altar is filled with a rare Span- 
ish embroidery in Arabesque design, 200 years 
old. The Barberini tapestries in the Crossing 
and Ambulatory were woven in the first half of 
the Seventeenth Century on the papal looms 
founded by Cardinal Barberini under the patron- 
age of his uncle, Pope Urban VIII. They were 
executed under the direction of the master 
weaver Jacques della Riviera from cartoons 
painted by Jean Francois Romanelli. The car- 
toons are now in the Vatican. The tapestries, 
originally designed for the throne room of the 
Barberini Palace at Rome, afterward a part of 


Stained glass in one of the chapels. 








“The Agony in the Garden,” one of the Cathedral's 
tapestries. 


the Ffoulke Collection in Washington, and finally 
presented to the Cathedral by Mrs. Elizabeth U. 
Coles, are twelve in number and represent scenes 
in the life of Christ. Four of them hang in the 
Crossing as follows: In the northeast corner, the 
Delivery of the Keys to St. Peter; southeast cor- 
ner, the Last Supper; southwest corner, 
the Adoration of the Shepherds; and 
northwest corner, the Flight of Joseph 
and Mary with the Infant Jesus into 
Egypt. Seven hang in the Ambulatory, 
as follows (north to south) : Christ’s Bap- 
tism, the Annunciation, the Adoration of 
the Magi, the Crucifixion (directly behind 
and above the High Altar), the Transfig- 
uration, the Resurrection, and the Agony 
in the Garden. The twelfth, a map of the 
Holy Land, is not at present hung. These 
works are all 15 feet 8 inches high and 
average 14 feet 1 inch wide. The Delivery 
of the Keys to St. Peter, the Last Supper, 
and the Flight into Egypt are more than 
17 feet wide. These tapestries appear 
more like paintings than products of the 
loom. 

The clerestory windows of the choir, 
nine in number, are of painted mosaic 
glass made in the methods used in the 
Thirteenth Century and cost $10,000 each. 
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The architects of the Cathedral have been 
George L. Heins, C. Grant LaFarge, Cram & 
Ferguson, Henry Vaughan, and Carrere & Has- 
tings. 

The dome of the Crossing of the Cathedral, 
162 ft. (just the height of Niagara Falls) above 
the floor, is a remarkable piece of construction, 
the tiles having been laid by the ingenious Gusta- 
vino method without the support of scaffolding. 
J. P. Morgan, George S. Bowdoin and Harris C. 
Fahnestock were large contributors to the build- 
ing of the Crossing. 

The parapet at the entrance to the choir is 
built mainly of Champville marble in modified 
French Gothic style and was designed by Cram & 
Ferguson. The figures thereon modelled by 
Ferrari were carved by John Evans & Co. of 
Boston. 

The eagle lectern of bronze at the north side 
of the choir steps is a replica of an ancient lec- 
tern found near St. Albans Cathedral in England, 
and was made by The Gorham Co. 

The choir stalls are of carved American oak 
and designed in the office of Cram & Ferguson. 
They were made by the John Barber Co. of 


Philadelphia and the corresponding Bishop’s 
throne on the north side by the Irving & Casson- 
A. H. Davenport Co. of Boston. 

The high altar is of white Vermont marble. 
The altar and reredos were built by the Barr, 
Thaw & Fraser Co. 

The eight great columns standing in a semi- 
circle around the sanctuary cost $25,000 apiece, 
not including the cost of erection. They were 
made by John Pierce of Vinal Haven, Maine. 
They are of light gray granite from Bear Island 
on the coast of Maine. 

Above the tomb of Bishop H. C. Potter, 
founder, reacliing to a height of 15 ft. above the 
pavement is a canopy of American oak with 
richly carved frieze and cresting, supported on 
corbels springing from the great granite columns 
on either side. The architect was Thomas Nash 
of New York and the sculptor of the figures, 
Isidore Konti of Yonkers, N. Y. 

The Chapel of St. Ambrose was designed by 
Carrere & Hastings and is in modern Renaissance 
architecture. It is about 50 ft. long and 27 ft- 
wide, costing over $150,000. The wrought-iron 
Italian screen at the entrance to the chapel was 


Showing choir stalls and the parapet. 
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designed by Thomas Hastings and made by E. F. 
Caldwell & Co. of New York. 

The Chapel of St. Martin of Tours was de- 
signed by Cram & Ferguson, the wrought-iron 
work being executed by F. Krasser & Co. of 
Boston. 

In the chapel of St. Saviour, designed by 
Heins & LaFarge, are four beautiful lamp stand- 
ards of Carrara marble made by E. F. Caldwell 
& Co. and carved by F. Ruggeri and P. Giuntini 
of New York. The elaborate wrought-iron screen 
at the entrance, made by the William H. Jackson 
Co., is in the Italian style after one in Orvieto, 
Italy. 

The lectern, communion rail and Glaston- 
bury chairs in the Chapel of St. Columba were 
designed by Charles R. Lamb and made by J. & 
R..Lamb. The screen at the entrance to the 
chapel was designed by Samuel Yellen and made 
by the Industrial Ornamental Iron Works of 
Philadelphia. 

In its furnished state, the crypt contains an 
altar, reredos, font, lectern and five glass win- 
dows which were exhibited by Mr. Louis C. 
Tiffany at the World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. 

All of the architectural and decorative beau- 
ties of the Cathedral cannot be told within the 
brief confines of an article of this character. A 
guide book is issued by the Cathedral office con- 
taining 116 pages which covers a vast amount of 
detail. It covers the description of the seven 
chapels of tongues, so-called because the services 
of the church were to cover the seven principal 
ethnological groups. It covers the Bishop’s house, 
deanery, the choir school which cost $180,000 
and was the gift of Mrs. J. J. Blodgett, St. 
Faith’s House, the Synod House. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


HE California Retail Council was formally 

organized at a meeting held at San Francisco 
January 9, and a campaign of activity that is 
expected to be far-reaching in its influence has 
been launched. This organization plans to keep 
a careful watch on legislative matters at this 
year’s session of the California Legislature, but 
also has a program apart from work. of this 
kind. It has already taken steps to secure a 
course in merchandising in one of the large edu- 
cational institutions of the State and in this work 
has the co-operation of more than thirty-five re- 
tail organizations, including the San Francisco 
Retail Dry Goods Association, the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of San Francisco, and the 
Retail Dry Goods Association of Oakland. Mar- 
shal Hale, of Hale Bros., San Francisco, was 
chosen president of the new body, and H. L. 
Kreiss, of L. Kreiss & Sons, San Francisco, rep- 
resenting the Retail Furniture Association, was 
made a vice-president. 

The Beecher Co., contracting furnishers and 
decorators, has taken possession of the four- 
story and basement building erected for its spe- 
cial requirements at 1161 Madison Street, San 
Francisco. This firm occupied temporary quar- 
ters for a time at 788 Mission Street, following 
the closing of the store at 755 Mission Street, 
where it was located for several years. An en- 
tirely new stock has been installed and business 
will be conducted along former lines, with a spe- 
cialty made of furnishing hotels, apartment 
houses, clubs, steamships, hospitals and the like. 
The carpet and drapery departments occupy the 
entire second floor of the large building, with 
shops in the rear, and are much larger than those 
in the old establishment. 

Joseph A. Tresch has arranged to show his 
Spring lines at the St. Francisco Hotel in Feb- 
ruary, after which he will make his outside ter- 
ritory. This hotel has been selected as his San 
Francisco headquarters. 

Norman J. Beechinor, who has conducted 
the Drapery Shop in the Mission district, San 
Francisco, for several years, has moved to a new 
location in the immediate vicinity. He opened a 
shop several months ago in the new Elevated 
Shops at Powell and O’Farrell Streets. 

Contracts have been awarded for the erec- 
tion of a one-story addition to the plant of the 


(Continued on page 125) 
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A RECENT WINDOW DISPLAY IN 
DEPARTMENT STORE 


See text on opposite page. 
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A composite display of home furnishings. 


MODERN DISPLAYS—THEIR SUGGESTIVE QUALITY 


WENTY-FIVE years ago, the idea of the 

power of suggestion or the power of envir- 
onment was a vague thought, and among the 
furniture and upholstery men it was little con- 
sidered. In the merchandise lines, volume dis- 
play was the popular form. These displays were 
not always independent, but the theory was that 
when a person wanted 
something in furni- 
ture, upholstery goods 
or the auxiliary lines, 
they naturally would 
go where they could 
see the greatest col- 
lection. The theory 
worked out all right 
where actual demand 
existed, but it didn’t 
créate a demand. It 
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simply supplied it. 
Last month we vis- 
itéd one of the largest 
out-of-town  depart- 
ment stores and there 
we saw eight or ten 
display rooms — din- 
ing room, living room, 
children’s room and 
Even the foyer hall was shown. 


The 


bedroom. 


rugs were on the floor, furniture in place, curtains 
hung; but there it ended. The walls were poorly 
treated; there were no accessory furnishings. 
The*use of the bedroom was not emphasized by 
the incidental furnishings of such a room. There 








The way it’s done in a gift shop. 


were no books.-in the library, and no toys in the 
child’s room. There were no evidences that any 
of these rooms were livable, beyond the cold, 
utilitarian character of the furniture. 

And when the bareness and boldness of the 
work was criticised, the manager explained that 
his firm was in business to sell furniture and 
interior furnishings, 
not china and giass- 
ware; and they had 
no access to any such 
stock. 

This is the: view- 
point that may have 
been all right twenty- 
five years ago, but 
not now. 

There is a_ gift 
shop on Fifth Avenue, 
famous the world 
over. If they show a 
dinner-set, they do 
not hesitate to fur- 
nish the proper set- 
ting. The table, side- 
board, linen, rugs and 
draperies are simply 
the frame-work for 
their display of table glass and china. Twenty 
years ago a shop of this sort would have shown 
only chinaware and bric-a-brac; but in an effort 
to demonstrate the uses for such ware, they now 
show corresponding sets—bronze pieces and 
glass pieces, all properly displayed upon a library 
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table; and the result is that in carrying out this 
plan throughout their establishment they have 
found that they are doing a very good business 
in furniture and furnishings. 

This is the policy of live firms today, and if 
the decorator has made a tremendous inroad 
upon the trade of the country, it is because of 
his attention to these infinite details. 

If the furniture and upholstery man is to 
keep alive to the times, he has got to do some- 
thing more than carry furniture and upholstery 
goods. He need not necessarily stock in glass- 
ware and china, but he can show it as they show 
it in the Paine Furniture Co., for instance. 

If a woman’s mind is on the furnishing of 
her home, she is not limited to a window treat- 
ment or piece of furniture. Where these various 
lines in a department store are departmentized, 
one department can help the other by an inter- 
change of stocks. Rugs properly shown in the 
upholstery department cannot fail to emphasize 
the value of the firm’s rug stock. Draperies 
shown in the furniture department will materially 
help the furniture man. 

There should be in every department store a 
directorate consisting of the men at the head of 
these various auxiliary divisions, and the proper 
cooperation between them would decidedly in- 


A section of the showroom of the Orsenigo Co., Inc. 


crease the general sales of the establishment. 

We are living in a fast age. Things are 
moving so rapidly that they bewilder one. Here 
is a firm who, to encourage trade, offers garage 
facilities to take care of your car while shopping, 
just as other firms take care of your baby or 
check your bundles. They entertain you with 
symphony concerts, radio concerts, cross-word 
puzzle tournaments—anything to arouse interest ; 
and yet they miss out on the perfectly obvious in 
merchandising. They ignore the possibijities of 
environment and suggestion, powérs for subtle 
merchandising, that in their conservatism they 
fail to see. wa 

Thousands of decorators have nothing else 
but this influence to help them. They have no 
stock. They have only odd pieces, good taste, 
skill and artistry. These are the forces which 
should be harnessed everywhere. 

We illustrate one of the windows done re- 
cently by Lord & Taylor planned by Paul Watson 
Hornung II. Mr. Hornung gives to his work the 
human element and his windows are unusual. 

His work illustrates this power of environ- 
ment and force of suggestion which should be 
followed in the furniture and upholstery stocks. 
Whatever he shows does not dominate—it be- 
comes a natural part of an attractive display. 


Paneling and entire furnishings are products of the 


Orsenigo shops. 
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THE QUICK REFERENCE HARMONY CHART 


































































































RED |RUSSETJORANGE| BUFF [YELLOW|CITRINE SAGE wiisiad nenemicl Cabeie eos: 
RED 
RUSSET en Daa fet Lae ———— 
ORANGE 
ane Xx 
YELLOW X 
CITRINE x 
GREEN x x 
SAGE X 
BLUE x 
SLATE X 
VIOLET x 
PLUM XX 
ONE MAY ADD HERE BLACK-RED OR BROWN \ONE MAY ADD HERE BLACK-BLUE 
\ 
Group A wae tS 
ONE MAY ADD HERE BLACK-YELLOW OR OLIVE 
Group B 
GROUPS A B AND C INDICATE HARMONIES OF RELATIONSHIP OR ANALOGY 


lHE-X MARKS INDICATE HARMONIES OF CONTRAST—RED WITH GREEN, RUSSET. WITH SAGE, ETC 


See text on opposite page. 
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E HAVE prepared a Color Chart giving 


one a short-cut guide to the harmony of © 


color combinations. The designer who creates a 
pattern and lives in color, and is saturated with 
the theories and practice of color, may not need 
this kind of a chart; but the salesman does. In 
combining materials there are three prime ele- 
ments ; the walls and fabrics must be in harmony. 
The furniture, woodwork and floors may pos- 
sibly be a neutral third in the combination; but 
whatever the combination, this Chart will be 
helpful. 

There are thousands upon thousands of 
colors. It is impossible to enumerate any consid- 
erable number so their character could be visu- 
alized or comprehended. A number of charts 
have been published, some utilizing purely tech- 
nical terms like R-R-O meaning red, red orange, 
or terms like those of the Textile Color Card 
Association cards—Triton, Biarritz, Grebe and 
Fiesta, names which convey no meaning. One 
can, however, visualize certain color terms which 
are universal and these are the terms which we 
have used in our abbreviated chart which auto- 
matically fixes the harmonies of contrast and of 
analogy. 

Every combination of color is made up with 
colors that are related to each other or colors 
that are not related. 

Where the colors are related like tones of 
blue, green and yellow, they are Harmonies of 
Analogy. 

Where they are not related, they are Har- 
monies of Contrast. For instance, green is never 
related to red. It is totally independent of red 
because of the three primary colors—red, yellow 
and blue, green is made up of yellow and blue 
and the remaining color, red, of these three pri- 
maries is called the complementary, and is always 
in contrast. 

In the Harmony Chart that we publish, we 


A COLOR HARMON YT: CHASE 


show at a glance the contrasting colors. Count- 
ing from left to right every seventh color is a 
direct contrast. If one should add other colors, 
it would, of course, increase the number of 
counts, but we have used only the colors that 
can be easily visualized. The red, yellow and 
blue that we have used are the normal red, yel- 
low and blue and so with the other colors. 

If the salesman has a combination of colors 
which shows the red of a deeper tone than the 
normal, he must select a green of equal depth. If 
his red is of a pinkish tone, the green should be 
of lighter character in the same way. Where any 
color is off-tone, the complementary should be 
altered in similar manner. 

In most compositions, a third color is re- 
quired. In a room for example, the draperies 
may be in contrast with the walls. They may not 
be in equal quantities, the green perhaps predom- 
inating. In such a case, the green-black or olive 
would be the third factor in the combination. If 
red, a red-black or brown; if blue, a blue-black; 
if yellow, a yellow-black or olive. 

Thus, if we determine that the predominat- 
ing color of a room is red, for example, we 
should use either a red-black or brown as a neu- 
tral third factor, possibly on the floor or in the 
mahogany woodwork. It matters little whether 
this red is the predominating color in the har- 
mony-of analogy or the harmony of contrast; so 
long as it predominates, use the neutral brown. 

Thus, we have a theory in color harmony 
that is perfectly easy and can be mastered by 
any salesman. Reference to it will aid him’ in 
making correct suggestions for either fabrics, 
carpets or wall papers when he knows the color- 
ings of the other features of the room for which 
the customer desires to buy. 

These neutrals, of red, blue and yellow, are 
usually necessary factors and used in some de- 
gree in all good compositions. 
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. Courtesy of W. & J. Sloane 
Fig. 10 


THE ‘‘SPOOL’’ AXMINSTER LOOM 


Fig. 9, view of “Spool” Axminster loom showing the endless chain mechanism which carries the yarn spools in 

rotation to the point of weaving. In this illustration their yarn ends are descending in a row facing to the 

left; after passing the weaving point they are rising to the right and the backs of the spools may be clearly 

seen in the ascending section. Fig. 10, Axminster broad loom in operation; the length of the spools in the 
carriers are equivalent to the width of the woven rug shown at the front of the machine. 
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THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


AXMINSTERS 


F THE many pile carpets which have been 
developed through the application of me- 
chanical processes, Axminster carpets are most 
closely related to the original Oriental types, both 
in the unlimited num- 
ber of colors which 
may be employed and 
in the method of pro- 
ducing the pattern by 
single tufted loops. 
The weaving of Ax- 
minster carpets of the 
type we are about to 


minster in England, and in many carpet centers 
in America. 

The mechanical tube loom, as the Axminster 
loom has been called, is a most remarkable piece 
of machinery, almost 
human in its flexibility. 
By it Axminster car- 
pets are woven without 
the aid of a jacquard 
or any other pattern- 
forming attachment. 

Axminster carpets 
have a high pile which 








describe is said to have 
originated at Axmins- 
ter, Devonshire and at 
Wilton in Wiltonshire, 
England, where they 
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is securely bound to 
the back of the carpet 
and the entire pile ma- 
terial is visible on the 
surface, no portion of 

















were made on hand 
looms. Whether or not 
this is true, their man- 
ufacture in America 
and their reintroduc- 


Fig. 11—Enlarged sketch of the carrier of the spool 


Axminster loom showing the spool with its vari-colored, 


yarns, and the tubes through which the yarns are 


threaded so that they may be grasped by the nippers as‘‘ 


described in the text. 


it. lying dead in the 
body of the fabric, as 
is the case with Wilton 
and Brussels carpets. 
Standard grades of 









tion into France and England about 1877, are 
matters of record. They are now woven exclu- 
sively on power looms at Halifax and Kidder- 


Axminster contain thirty to seventy-five tufts per 
square inch. The yarns are dyed in the skein, 
wound first on small spools and from these spools 
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Fig 12—Squared design paper pre- 
pared as a color chart to enable the 
spooling of the yarns for an Ax- 
minster carpet. 
of Axminster carpet showing the 
a appearance of the woven fabric side 
= by side with the original design (Fig. 
2) from which it has been produced. 




























Fig: 12A—Facsimile 
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rewound on an elongated spool, the width of 
the fabric. Indeed, the name “spool”? Axminster 
by which this carpet was formerly known in 
America is indicative of the character of the 
machine, because the woolen threads which form 
the pile are used directly from these elongated 
spools which are carried transversely in the loom 
by means of an endless chain which brings each 
spool successively into position as called for by 
the design. 

Each spool is provided with a carrying frame 
containing a row of small tubes through which 
the colored yarns are threaded. The spools and 
carriers are placed in the proper rotation in the 
loom chain which is clearly shown in the illustra- 
tion of an Axminster loom; Fig. 9. 

The formation of the pattern literally begins 
with winding the yarn upon these elongated 
spools an example of which is shown in Fig. 11. 
Each spool represents the color scheme of one 
“pick” of the entire carpet width. The threads 
for a pick are wound upon the spool, side by 
side, in the same relation that they show on the 
squared design paper. Each 
square across the width of 
the design paper represents 
a thread and the necessary 
colors, having been already 
wound upon single spools, 
are transferred to the long 
spool in the relation called 
for by the pattern. 

A sufficient number of spools must be pre- 
pared to take care of each pick of the pattern. 
In the example of the squared design which we 
show in Fig. 12, there are seventy picks to the 


Cross _ section 





of four-shot 

showing two filler wefts and two stuffer 

weifts (no binding wefts) tied together by 
the chain warps. 





Fig. 13—Back of Axminster carpet. 


repeat. Therefore there would be seventy spools 
prepared for this design. The operation of the 
spools with their tubes can be clearly seen in the 

front view of a wide Ax- 
minster loom as illustrated 
in Fig. 10. When the spool 
reaches the point immedi- 
ately above the weaving, 
each single one of its pro-’ 
jecting threads is grasped 
by a pair of nippers, and 
drawn down between the 
chain warps. A filler weft is shot across and me- 
chanical fingers carry the ends of the threads up 
through the chain warps so as to form a loop, 

(Continued on page 132) - : 


Axminster 
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Fig. 14—(A) A row of picks taken from across an Axminster 
carpet showing the tuft yarns which compose the pile and 
the stuffer wefts below which are bound by the chain weft. 
(B) Transverse section of Axminster carpet which shows 
looping of the yarn tufts around the filler weft, also the 


binder and stuffer wefts which lie above and below the filler 
wefts. 


(C) A cross section of Axminster showing one shot 


of double filler weft held within the loops which form the 
pile. 


The double stuffer weft which lies immediately below 


has been separated here, and placed below to show the various 
sections more distinctly. (D) The same parts that are shown 
in (C) left bound together by the chain warp. 
warp threads as removed from the transverse section of Ax- 
minster carpet. 
like action of the chain warp is very well defined. One warp 
remains practically straight while the other is caused to loop 
around binder and filler wefts, first up and then down with 


(E) Chain 


In this last illustration the sewing-machine 


the passage to and fro of the weft shuttles. 

















ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY PATTERN 


Pattern will be found on page 126. 
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Fig. 1 


SUMMER FABRICS 


i se extraordinary commercial development 

of the automobile, aided by the unfortunate 
housing shortages in practically every city in the 
United States, has driven many people to the 
suburbs and the country and is making Ameri- 
cans of all classes 
an out-door peo- 
ple. During the 
Summer months, 
at least, an infinite 
number of Ameri- 
cans spend the 
greater part of 
their leisure time 
in the open air, 
either on the wide 
porches of their 
homes, in their 
gardens, in their 
cars, or on golf 
links and tennis 
courts. The result 
of this out-door 
life has been to 
create a demand in 
the furniture and 
fabrics trades for products suitable for use on 
the porches and in the gardens of homes and 
country clubs, and there are a great many furni- 
ture manufacturers turning out chairs, tables, etc., 





Fig. 2 this character 


AND FURNITURE 


made both of metal and of reed and rattan, par- 
ticularly fitted for this sort of use; and almost 
every manufacturer of printed fabrics embodies 
in his line patterns which may be used for porch 
hangings, canopy drapes, chair coverings, etc. 
On this and the 
following pages we 
illustrate a number 
of offerings of 
American manu- 
facturers suitable 
to meet the Spring 
and Summer 
demand for 
out-door fur- 
niture and 
fabrics. Fig. 
1 shows a 
metal table 
and chair, of 
simple though 
excellent de- 
sign. Metal 
furniture of 


is strong, 

pleasing to the eye, and because of its light 
construction easily movable. 

Fig. 2 shows two chairs for porch use, 

of rattan and cane, in the Chinese style, and 





Fig. 3 
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NEW SPRING AND SUMMER FABRICS NOW ON THE 
MARKET 


For description of colorings see text on pages 121 and 124. For identification see note at bottom of page 125. 
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NEW SPRING AND SUMMER FABRICS NOW ON THE 
MARKET 


For description of colorings see text on pages 121 and 124. For identification see note at bottom of page 125. 
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serve as strong, though light-weight furniture 
for porch use. In Fig. 14, on this page, is an- 


Fig. 14 


is furnished in a wide range of colors. The one 
we illustrate is of yellow, purple, orange and 


other example of modern metal furniture. The white flowers against a smoke-gray background. 


particular feature 
is its handsomely 
decorated top. 
Figures 3 and 16 
show porch and 
garden accessor- 
ies, the one being 
a wrought iron 
hanging lamp, of 
an intricate but 
exceedingly beau- 
tiful pattern, and 
the other one of a 
number of sun- 
dials made in 
metal which have 
lately become 
very popular for 
garden use. 

In fabrics we 
present ten of the 
newer patterns. 
These are _ illus- 
trated on pages 
122 and 123. Fig. 
4 is a cretonne 
which might be 
said to represent 
a pansy garden, 


the pattern being of an all-over variety in natural 
colors. In Fig. 5 is a little bolder design, which hand-blocked prints. 








Fig. 15 


Bird patterns in 
cretonne are al- 
ways popular. 
The one we show 
in Fig. 6 repre- 
sents flowers and 
birds in natural 
colors against a 
striking sun-yel- 
low background. 

Gay, too, ire 
the colors of the 
cretonne in Fig. 
7, a striped and 
medallion pattern 
simply but effec- 
tively executed. 

A latticed back- 
ground in two 
shades of brown, 
on which are im- 
posed bouquets of 
daisies and roses, 
comprises the pat- 
tern of Fig. 8. 
This is an ex- 
ceptionally well 
printed fabric, 
simulating as it 


does that irregularity which is characteristic of 
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Fig. 9 is a printed linen in a not too definite 
floral pattern in shades and tints of red, yellow, 
blue and purple. The background is the natural 
color of the fabric. 

A glazed chintz, suitable for the covering of 
porch cushions and the upholstering of porch 
furniture, because it is waterproof, is shown in 
Fig. 10. This pattern is reminiscent of the 
Elizabethan period, and is printed in blue, red, 
purple, cherry and yellow, against a background 
of the natural color of the fabric. Fig. 11 is a 
striking design in stripes of gray, orange, pink 
and yellow, over which are baskets in green con- 
taining foliage of black, outlined in purple. 

One of the most pleasing patterns is that 
illustrated in Fig. 12. Against a smoke-gray back- 
ground are sprays of jonquils, daffodils, tulips, 
iris, and other Spring flowers in natural colors. 
The foliage and birds are of black, blue, lavender 
and orange. No. 13 is one perhaps more suitable 
for Autumn than Spring or Summer, because the 
colors of the foliage, flowers and birds are Au- 
tumnal, although these rather subdued tints offset 
and are modified by the cheerful yellow back- 
ground. 

In awning stripes the manufacturers this 
year have furnished a wide selection, both in the 
woven and painted varieties. In Fig. 15 we 
illustrate a few of these, the top three being from 
one manufacturer, and the bottom four from 
another. The colorings are reds, yellows, blues, 
greens, and black, so arranged and alternated as 
to give a great range. 

(Note: For our illustrations we are indebted to 
the following concerns—-Figs. 1 and 14, Chamberlayne, 
Inc.; Fig. 2, Soy Kee & Co.; Fig. 3, Bagués, Inc.; Figs. 
4 and 12, Barbe-McKenzie Corp.; Figs. 5 and 13, Wit- 
combe-McGeachin & Co.; Figs. 6 and 11, F. A. Foster 
& Co., Inc.; Figs. 7 and 8, Graffin & Dolson; Fig. 9, 
Marshall Field & Co.; Fig. 10, Alexander Morton & 
Co., Inc.; Fig. 15, three top awning stripes are from 
the line of John Boyle & Co., the bottom four from 


the line of William L. Barrell Co., Inc. The sun-dial 
in Fig. 16 was furnished by the Skinner-Hill Co., Inc.) 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 108) 
Rightway Upholstering and Furniture Mfg. Co. 
at Geary and Emerson Streets, San Francisco. 
The Union Furniture Co., 2073 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, has added two floors and 
is handling draperies in addition to furniture 
lines. 
E. A. Kammann, buyer of draperies for M. 
Friedman & Co., San Francisco, is out of the 





hospital, where he underwent an operation. 

The Superior Upholstering Co., 441 Clement 
Street, San Francisco, is preparing to move into 
a new building. 

Robert Schlueter, for years with the Schlue- 
ter-Beecher Co., San Francisco, and for the past 
year with W. & J. Sloane & Co., has joined the 
staff of the Beecher Co., now in its fine new 
home. 

Charles A. Berwin, of Peter Schneider’s 
Sons & Co., New York, is expected in California 
in February, with Mrs. Berwin. The travelers 
will be met at Los Angeles by Charles S. Darl- 
ing, the Pacific Coast representative of the firm. 

William H. Cusick, vic-president and gen- 
eral manager of the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., 
San Francisco, will shortly announce his retire- 
ment from this firm. For many years before 
assuming the position of general manager Mr. 
Cusick was in direct charge of the decorative 
department. 

George De Bonis, head of the decorative 
department of the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., 
San Francisco, is making a buying trip to New 
York. 

E. F. Peterson & Co., upholsterers and dec- 
orators, 1161 Sutter Street, San Francisco, have 
taken over the quarters next door, formerly oc- 
cupied by Coulter’s Rattan Shop, and will 
greatly enlarge their place of business. 

Several stories have been added to the build- 
ing at 625 Sutter Street, San Francisco, occupied 
by Frederick M. Gilberd, fine furnishings and 
interior decorations, and the stock will be greatly 
enlarged. Mr. Gilberd returned from a buying 
trip to New York late in January. 

The Western Furniture Co., Brewer & Rife, 
proprietors, has moved from Clement Street near 
Eleventh Avenue, San Francisco, to 883 Mission 
Street, back of The Emporium. 

The Valley Carpet and Furniture Co. has 
opened a store at 501 Hayes Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

L. W. Byrne, for twenty years with the 
Wheeler & Motter Mercantile Co., of St. Joseph, 
Mo., and for the past five years merchandise 
executive with the Keith-O’Brien Co., Salt Lake 
City, has joined the Vesper Merchandising Cor - 
poration, San Francisco, and has been placed in 
charge of the Los Angeles branch. 

Guy A. Reed, of the Long Valley Rug Mills, 
New York, was a recent visitor at San Francisco. 


T. A. Cuurcu. 
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= tg grace of outline which forms the most 
pleasing feature of shaped valances and lam- 
brequins is usually planned to suit the design of 
the fabric with which it is to be covered, and in 
the illustration of this month’s drapery on page 
119 it will be noted that the pattern of the mater- 
ial is the inspiration for the scallops and curves 
of the valance outline. The diagram here shown 
will, however, be found to suit many other fabric 
patterns. By enlarging the half-inch squares to 
two inches each, the pattern will fit a window 
4 ft. wide and 8 ft. 6 in. high. 











WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 


MaysrowN—Leon Maybrown, who was for- 
merly with Chamberlin Dodds, and later with 
Peggy Deutz, Inc., as assistant to the president, 
has gone into the decorating business for him- 
self, at 598 Madison Avenue. 

FRASER-CAVANNA-VENABLE — Walter D. 
Fraser, upholstery buyer for Strawbridge & 
Clothier; J. V. Cavanna, who holds a similar 
position with the Dayton Dry Goods Co., and 
A. C. Venable, rug buyer for Woodward & 
Lothrop, sailed for Europe February 7 on the 
S. S. Berengaria, to visit European markets. 

Giuck—Charles H. Gluck has taken charge 
of the Boston office, 636 Old South Building, of 
the Ralph M. Levey Co. He will cover the 
entire New England territory. 

Bear—Franklin A. Bear, formerly associ- 
ated with Lans, New York, and O’Neill & Co., 
Baltimore, has joined the staff of Bloomingdale 
Bros. as consulting interior decorator. 

Morrison—B. F. Morrison has been placed 
in charge of the new furniture department of the 
Gilchrist Company, Boston. 

Lreeson—L. R. Leeson is now covering the 
Pacific Coast territory for the Samuel Rich Co., 
Inc. 

Kinc—George F. King is now representing 
A. Theo. Abbott & Co. on the Pacific Coast. 

FaLtton—William H. Fallon recently with 
Tilden-Thurber Corp., Providence, has opened 
an intérior decorating studio at 43 Snow Street, 
dealing in furniture upholstering, wall paper and 
all decorative accessories. 

MosHER—R. W. Mosher has resigned as 
assistant drapery buyer for the Shepard Stores, 
Boston, to become upholstery buyer for the 
Trask, Prescott & Richardson Co., of Erie, Pa. 

O’Krrre—Philip T. O’Keefe has joined the 
decorating staff of J. I. Wingate & Son, Boston. 
Mr. O’Keefe was formerly assistant upholstery 
buyer for the Gilchrist Co. 


DoyteE—L,. B. Doyle is now covering the 
South and South-west on the lower Pacific Coast 
for the F. J. Newcomb Mfg. Co. This was for- 
merly part of the territory of Harry F. Miller. 
Mr. Miller will continue to cover the Middle 
West, the North-west and the Northern Pacific 
Coast cities. 

Jupson-Burke—Franklin I. Judson and 
Edward J. Burke, of Stroheim & Romann, sailed 
for a two-months’ trip to the European markets 
on the S. S. Mauretania January 17. 

Poster—Pierre Posier, of F. Schumacher & 
Co., sailed for Europe recently on the S. S. 
France. He was accompanied by his family. 

Ho—Ho Chu, of Soy Kee & Co., sailed Feb- 
ruary 1 on a trip to the company’s various fac- 
tories and branches in China. 

MILLER—S. Miller, of the S. Miller Tapes- 
try Looms, sailed for Europe early this month. 

PLtaut—Col. L. S. Plaut, vice-president and 
general manager of L. S. Plaut & Co., Newark, 
and treasurer of the Kresge Department Store 
Corporation, the present owners of the Plaut Co., 
has resigned his offices. He has also resigned as 
director of the Palais Royal, Washington—an- 
other link in the chain of the Kresge Department 
Stores. 

Wirtey—C. L. Wiley has joined the staff of 
the Ralph M. Levey Co., with headquarters at the 
Morton Hotel, Grand Rapids, and the Republic 
Building, Chicago. Mr. Wiley has been identi- 
fied with the upholstery and decorative trade for 
twenty years. He was formerly connected with 
Lussky, White & Coolidge, and more recently 
with Hoenigsberger & Co., Chicago. 

BarKER—Clarence A. Barker, vice-president 
of Barker Bros., Los Angeles, left that city on 
January 14th for an extended foreign trip, which 
will include visits to London, Paris, Berlin, Vi- 
enna, Barcelona and Venice. 

Herrick—R. T. Herrick has been appointed 
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floor covering, drapery and furniture buyer for 
Pfeifer Brothers, Little Rock, Ark., assuming his 
duties on February 10. Mr. Herrick was for- 
merly with the Cohn-Furchgott Co., Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

Howarp—Gordon Howard has entered the 
interior decorating business on his own account, 
at 542 Fifth Avenue. Mr. Howard was formerly 
with Frank Partridge, Inc. 

ENGLER—John Engler has joined the staff 
of the New England Curtain Co., and will rep- 
resent that concern in New York, also in Erie, 
Cleveland, and Pittsburgh. Mr. Engler was for 
thirty years upholstery buyer for the Sibley, 
Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester. 

McNem—M. N. McNeil has joined the staff 
of Witcombe, McGeachin & Co., and will repre- 
sent them in Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware 
and New Jersey. Mr. McNeil was formerly with 
Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co. 

Luser—Samuel Luber is now covering the 
South from Washington to Texas for Luth & 
Powers. 

McKee—Henry S. McKee, president of 
Barker Brothers, Los Angeles, was recently ap- 
pointed a member of the Federal Advisory Coun- 
cil for the year 1925. 

THEALL—D. C. Theall, of R. H. White & 
Co., sailed February 2 to visit European markets. 

Bar_inc—E. E. Barling, upholstery and 
drapery buyer for L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, 
sailed for Europe on the S. S. Berengaria, Feb- 
ruary 7. 

Hepces—Charles E. Hedges is now covering 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington for Aracoma Drapery Fabrics, Inc. 

Berwin—Charles A. Berwin, of 
Schneider’s Sons & Co., 


Peter 
left early in February 
for a semi-pleasure, semi-business trip to the 
Pacific Coast. 

Jaecer—F. W. Jaeger, of Peter Schneider’s 
Sons & Co., sailed recently on a business trip 


through England, France, Belgium and Italy. 


GREEMAN—Louis W. Greeman, formerly 
with both Morimura Brothers, Inc. and Little- 
Jones Co., Inc., New York, has been appointed 


manager of the newly created Import Specialty 
Department of Bingham & Co. 
at 25 Madison Avenue. 


, With a showroom 


GILLizes—James Gillies is now representing 
the Orsenigo Co. from Denver West, with offices 
at $15 Lincoln Boulevard, Santa Monica, Calif. 


Mr. Gillies for the past fifteen years has repre- 
sented the Shaw Furniture Co. 

WeIMER—Josh. Weimer has taken charge 
of the Philadelphia office of the Charles W. 
Poulson Co., Inc., in the Denckla Building of 
that city. .Mr. Weimer will cover the territory 
comprising Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington in addition to his old territory in Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and West Virginia. He will 
make his residence in Philadelphia. 

FLury—W. C. Flury, for several years with 
the W. E. Browne Decorating Co. of Atlanta, 
Ga., and more recently with the Denton Co. of 
Asheville, N. C., has joined D. C. May of Dur- 
ham, N. C., where he has opened a decorative 
department carrying a general line of upholstery 
goods. 

Werts—Harry L. Werts, for the past two 
years upholstery buyer for the Hutzler Bros., 
Baltimore, has joined the staff of the Louis Pizitz 
Dry Goods Co., Birmingham, Alabama. 

TuHomas—Edward Thomas, for ten years 
with the Leader Department Store (Sturgis, El- 
lingwood & Goerman) of St. Joseph, Mo., and 
more recently with the Davison Furniture Co. of 
Kansas City, Mo., has taken charge of the drap- 
ery department of the J. L. Brandeis & Sons Co., 
Inc. of Omaha, Neb. 

BocKkwiINKEL—George H. Bockwinkel, well- 
known to the New York trade, has joined the 
staff of Miller Bros. and will cover for them the 
territory comprising Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, 
St. Louis, St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the 
states of Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa and Ne- 
braska. 

McGrouTHER — George McGrouther has 
been appointed buyer for the upholstery and rug 
section of The White House, San Francisco. Mr. 
McGrouther came to The White House in 1901, 
and served first in the capacity of stock boy, 
later as salesman, and then as assistant to Ed- 
ward de Belle, department buyer, who recently 
resigned. 

Smitu—J. E. Smith, formerly with the 
Bromley Mfg. Co. for a number of years, has 
joined the sales force of Miller Bros. and will 
cover the territory comprising Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois and West Virginia. 

NEUMAIFR— 


Eugene Neumaier, of Eugene 

Neumaier & Co., accompanied by his wife, sailed 

on the S. S. Olympic on February 14 for an 
(Continued on page 130) 
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NEWS OF THE whats te YY 


A Department Devoted to Removals, Changes of Address and Other Happenings 
of General Interest. 


PALMER & EMBURY NOW IN NEW 
QUARTERS 

ree & Emsury have moved into their own 
home at 222 East 46th Street where they 

remodelled three buildings recently acquired, one 

of them a five-story building and two of four 

stories, giving them a frontage of 60 feet and 

a full 100 feet depth. 

They have laid out the floor space, studio 
fashion, with various rooms convenient not only 
for regular sales display but consultation rooms 
where the decorator can invite his clientele and 
assemble all material under consideration. 

There is an Italian garden in the rear with 
fountains and verdure, and the whole atmos- 
phere is sympathetic, and while exhibiting a vast 
amount of their own furniture in all the periods 
from the simple Colonial to the Spanish Renais- 
sance, they also show a number of interesting 
antique models and tapestries, decorative paint- 
ings for over-mantels, and wood carvings and 
mirrors, some modern, some antique. Several of 
their show-rooms, notably the Renaissance rooms 
are wood-panelled in lines of the period—and all 
in all, this environment is a crystallization, a 
realization of many years of thought. 


THE HERRMANN FURNITURE CO. EN- 
LARGE SPACE 
HE H. Herrmann Furniture Co., whose busi- 
ness at present covers an exhibition floor 
space of 180,000 square feet, will have 100,000 
additional feet of space when they have com- 
pleted alterations on the adjoining building, 
which, together with their present building, they 
own and will improve, so that their stock may 
be shown in proper surroundings. 


THREE CORPORATIONS COMBINE 

A’ A meeting of the stock-holders of the Phila- 

delphia Tapestry Mills, the Philadelphia Pilz 
Fabric Mills and the Artloom Rug Mills on Feb- 
ruary 9 action was taken, merging all three cor- 
porations into one large organization to be known 
as the Artloom Mills. The new organization will 
exercise a controlling interest over the subordi- 
nate organizations, but there will be no change of 
name in connection with the business of the three 
subsidiaries. 


BOND FABRICS SALESMEN 


a Fasrics, INc., announce their salesmen 
and territories as follows: Alex. F. Kop- 
stein, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky; J. J. Stern, Greater New York; C. W. 
Marshall, the South; Thomas O'Dunoghue, Den- 
ver to the Pacific Slope; John M. Ralston, Middle 
West; L. J. Fahein, South West. 


A NEW firm composed of Messrs. Parker and 

Wiley, the former now with Molloy-Skelly 
Carpet Co., and the latter with Alexander Smith 
& Sons Carpet Co., will start business in the Tex- 
tile Building on March 1 with a complete line of 
rugs and carpets. 


HE factory of F. Veith & Co. has been taken 

over by the Brooklyn Curtain Works, Inc. 
Sam. E. Schattman has been made secretary and 
treasurer of the latter company. A. Buchen- 
bacher, president, will hereafter be located at the 
New York office. 


rP\ue Charak Furniture Co., Boston, recently 

purchased the factory of Phelps & Brodley 
at 30 Washington Street, and will devote this 
entire plant to the manufacture of their line of 
Governor Winthrop desks. 


soa Comac Mfg. Co., of Philadelphia, have 
removed to 123 No. 13th Street, S. L. Mos- 
kowitz is covering the Middle Atlantic and New 
England States for this concern, and L. J. Cohen 
is calling on the local trade. 


HE business of the C. F. Hovey Co., Summer 

Street, Boston, has been purchased by the 
Jordan-Marsh Co. of that city and will be con- 
tinued as a separate ‘business with the same 
management, policies,-and name. 


HE showroom of Chamberlayne, Inc., former- 

ly maintained at 226 East 42nd Street, has 
been discontinued. Until such time as new show- 
rooms are complete, their complete line will be 


on display at their factory. 
eo 
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D” to a typographical error in the advertising 
' pages of our-January issue, the address of 
the Ralph M. Levey Co., New York, was given 
as 43 East 21st Street. This firm removed on 
January 1 to 23 East 21st Street. 


co L. Buchman Co., Inc., of Brooklyn, have 
established metropolitan stock and show 
rooms at the Mercantile Building, S. W. corner 
of Fourth Avenue and 23rd Street, Manhattan. 


R™ & Bryan, Inc., New York, converters of 
fine drapery and upholstery fabrics, have 
removed to 315 Fourth Avenue. 
phone number is Gramercy 6660. 


The new tele- 


be Mattson Upholstery Shop, upholsterers to 
the trade, Providence, have removed to larger 
quarters at 129 Sumner Street. 


Q* THE seventh floor of the Gilchrist Co., Bos- 
ton, a large furniture department has been 
opened, in charge of B. F. Morrison. 








A striking item in the line 
of the Henzel-Ziegler Trim- 
ming Co. 











K ESSEL & HaBer, New York, in addition to 
their line of velours, are now showing a 
large variety of imported furniture coverings. 


See number of Arthur A. Bernstein’s new 
office has been changed from 76 to 74 Varick 
Street. 





HE Decorative Fabric Corporation is now 
located at 49 West 23d Street, New York. 


THE NEW HARTMANN BUILDING IN 
CHICAGO 
tas new building at the corner of Wabash 
Avenue and Adams Street, Chicago, which 
will be occupied next month by the Hartmann 
Furniture and Carpet Co., promises to be quite 
a unique and interesting establishment. It is 
12 stories and basement, 10,000 square feet to a 
floor, and the proprietors aim to make it the 
most complete store in the country devoted to 
house furnishing. Many completely furnished 
rooms will be shown, but the star attraction will 
be a house with stairs, showing the treatment of 
every room, as well as the outside effect. An 
auditorium for the use of ladies’ meetings, and 
an extensive lounge room and rest room for 
ladies will be important features. The drapery 
department, in charge of W. B. Leddy, will be ~ 
located on the second floor. Mr. Leddy has re- 
cently been’ in the market and has added a line 
of household linens. He was for sixteen years 
with Rothschild’s, Chicago, and his experience 
qualifies him as drapery buyer for the seven 
Hartmann stores. They are located as follows: 
Denver, St. Joseph, Milwaukee, Peoria, Minne- 
apolis, and two in Chicago, and they do a busi- 
ness of twenty million dollars a year. 





WITH THE BUYERS AND SELLERS 
(Continued from page 128) 
eight-weeks’ buying trip in France, Switzerland, 

Italy, Germany and Austria. 

GaITHER—C. H. Gaither, formerly uphols- 
tery buyer for the John Shillito Co., Cincinnati, 
has joined the S. P. Brown Co., of Pittsburgh, a 
chain store organization whose business is the 
leasing of drapery and rug departments in de- 
partment stores. The S. P. Brown Co. is now 
operating in The Frank & Sedan Co., Pittsburgh, 
The Hub, Ft. Wayne; The Stark Dry Goods Co., 
Canton, O., and plan to open departments in two 
more stores on March 1. 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL MERCANDISE DIS- 
PLAY IN A BROOKLYN STORE 
8 DISPLAY and sale of drapery fabrics which 

has caused considerable comment in retail 
circles was that recently inaugurated by H. G. 
McCausland, upholstery and drapery buyer for 
Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn. This was a spe- 
cial feature sale in the upholstery section, and 
one of many sales in the store to commemorate 
the firm’s sixtieth golden jubilee year. The fab- 
ric displayed and on sale was rayon, and this 
material was presented to the public on: tables 
bearing a lighted lamp covered by a semi-trans- 
parent shade, as illustrated on this page, each 
shade bearing the price per yard of the fabric on 
its table. These shades were of “hand-painted 
velveteen,” which by the use of tiny glass beads 
sprinkled on the paint of the shades while it is 
still wet, makes the surface of the shade glow 
and glisten to resemble a piece of rayon. On all 
of the shades the coloring was gold, shading to 
orange, with the price lettering in black. 

Extra space was given over to this event, 
half of the adjoining lamp department being 
utilized, and the pillars of both of these depart- 
ments were draped from the ceiling to the floor 
with lengths of different colors and weaves of 
rayon. Bedspreads, pillows and over-draperies 
to demonstrate the many uses to which rayon can 
be put were on display. 

The store’s advertising department devoted 


ik 


A hand-painted shade of velveteen on which tiny glass 

balls are sprinkled giving to it a most interesting gloss 

comparable to the gloss of rayon. Used at Abraham & 
Straus’ drapery sale. 


considerable space to this sale, and on the follow- 
ing page is illustrated the advertisement which 
appeared in the newspapers. At the bottom of 
this page is illustrated a window of the store in 
which were draped many varieties and colorings 
of rayon. 





agi American Homes Bureau Annual Refer- 
ence Book for 1925 has just appeared. It is 
a volume 10 x 14, containing 642 pages, and is a 
directory of furniture manufacturers and manu- 
facturers of decorative accessories. It contains 
also color charts, period identification pages, and 
other interesting material of a like nature. 


The way rayon was displayed at the anniversary drapery sale at Abraham & Straus. 
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THE STORY OF FLOOR COVERINGS 
(Continued from page 118) 

which encloses the filler weft. The yarns are 
then cut off below the tubes by a pair of long 
knives like a pair of shears, and the carrier goes 
on its way in the endless chain to return in rota- 

tion again with each repetition of the design. 
The Axminster carpet differs in so many 
respects from those we have been describing that 
the terms commonly used in connection with 
Wilton and Brussels carpets do not carry the 
same significance. As will be seen in one of our 
illustrations showing sections of the weaving, the 
Axminster carpet has three layers of heavy wefts 
which might be. designated binder weft, filler 
weft, stuffer weft. The first is held by a chain 
warp against each row of pile yarn loops, se- 
curely holding them in place. The filler weft is 
within the loops and below the body of the 
weaving are the stuffer wefts which create ribs 

on the back of the carpet as shown in Fig. 13. 
Again referring to Fig. 12 a section of origi- 
nal squared paper for an Axminster carpet it will 
be observed that each row of squares across the 
design carries a number visible in the right hand 
margin. 





The spools of yarn representing each 


SSS eS EEE 
eis) the greatest single sale of tts kind in all our 60 years! 
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pick of the design carry numbers which corres- 
pond to these, thus identifying the section of the 
pattern to which the spool belongs on the face 
of the design. 

There are other numbers from one to twenty 
which represent colors; this would indicate that 
in the pattern reproduced there are twenty colors 
employed which take their places pick by pick 
with absolute precision in the operation of the 
loom. Fig. 12A is a reproduction of a section of 
Axminster carpet spooled and woven from the 
design reproduced in Fig. 12. 

The Axminster carpet of today is a luxurious 
carpet, more pliable than Wilton and deeper in 
pile. It is, however, of less expensive character, 
due to the fact that there is a lesser consumption 
of costly wool yarn. In price the commercial 
Axminster falls between that of velvet and Wil- 
ton. Another type of Axminster differing from 
the one we just described will be covered in the 
next installment of this series. 


OBITUARY 


CHARLES M. Morse 
HE newspapers of February 13 announce the 
sudden death of Chas. M. Morse, formerly 
with Elms & Sellon and Mon- 
tague & Co., Inc. The deceased 
has had heart trouble for some — 
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time, but his condition was not 
considered grave. He had spent 
the evening of February 11 with 
his brother and on his return 
home retired as usual with no 
premonition of the fact that he 
would pass away before morn- 
Wren we mate tin amirewy | ing. Funeral services were held 
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. co Aa death occurring in 
> — the trade just as we are 


about to go to press, was that of 
Frederick F. Friedrich, who died 
February 11. Mr. Friedrich has 
been following the decorative 
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for a number of years. 


G. B. Martin 

B. Martin, formerly identified with the 
¢ wholesale fabrics trade for many years, 
died suddenly at Southern Pines, North Carolina, 
on Sunday, February 8. Mr. Martin was born 
in Scotland in 1873, coming to this country 
twenty-five years ago to make connection with 
F. A. Foster Co., Inc., introducing through them 
the English line of Viyelle flannels. Subsequent- 
ly he was with E. McConnell & Co., and in 1918 
joined the staff of Elms & Sellon. At the time 
of his death he was a director of this concern, 
and in charge of the David and John Anderson 
department of their business. His widow and a 

son, Joseph, survive him. 


Joun A. McCown 

ouHN A. McCown, sales manager for the 

Wilkes Barre Lace Mfg. Co., died January 28 
at his home in Germantown. Mr. McCown was 
sixty-three years of age. He is survived by a 
widow, two sons and a daughter. For thirty 
years previous to his connection with the Wilkes 
Barre Lace Mfg. Co. he was associated with 
Clarence Whitman & Sons. 


WALTER H. REED 

pe WE go to press, word comes to us of the 

death of Walter H. Reed, well known in 
the wall paper trade, and dean of the sales force 
of M. H. Birge & Sons Co. Mr. Reed, who had 
been with the M. H. Birge & Sons Co. since 1893, 
died while away on a selling trip, on the night of 
Friday, January 23. 






SPECIAL NOTICES 


Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 















WANTED.-.--DRAPERY AND RUG BUYER—Man 
with experience in buying and merchandising drap- 
eries and rugs. A young man who has had training 
as assistant buyer preferred. Western city—40,000 pop- 
ulation. In replying give reference, state experience 
and salary required. Address “Western City,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY SALESMAN—Young man with estab- 
lished connections with local retail buyers of high 
class drapery fabrics wanted. Commission basis, with 
drawing account. Give full details in confidence first 
letter. Address “In Confidence,” care The Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—‘“Special Order” drapery shop (not a 
sales room or studio) with very small overhead, All 
business comes over phone. Yearly sales $24,000. Can 
be increased to $35,000. Established nine years. Clean 
active stock of $3,000. Upholstery and decorative lines 


trade in this city with the Gould-Mersereau Co. TABLE OF Cc ON TENTS 
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ing the “Special Sales” Policy, 81; Concern- 
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Reading Room in a Chicago Athletic Club, 
89; Inexpensive but Pleasant Guest Room 
Decoration, 90; Simple but Effective Dining 
Room Treatment, 99; Main Lounge in the 
Chicago Athletic Club, 100; Exemplifying the 
Use of Scenic Wall Paper, 109; Recent Win- 
dow Display in a New York Department 
Store, 110; Illustrating This Month’s Drapery 
Pattern, 119; Salon in the House of El Greco, 
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can be promoted with small effort. Will sell all or 
any part to responsible party on easy terms. Middle 
West city of 425,000. Address “C. B.,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 
SALESMEN WANTED-—A mill manufacturing a 
complete line of sunfast drapery fabrics is open for 
a high grade salesman to cover the metropolitan dis- 
trict. Applications will be considered only from those 
who are thoroughly experienced and well known to the 
local trade. Address “Local Trade,” care The Uphols- 
terer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—Prominent manufacturer of 
complete line of ruffled and novelty curtains, desires 
representative who is well known to the trade in the 
Middle West. No objection to conflictitig lines. Good 
proposition. Address “Ruffled,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY SALESMAN —FEstablished following with 
manufacturers and jobbers, seeks new connections 
with mill or converter, local and other markets. Un- 
excelled credentials. Address “New Connections,” care 
The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED— MANUFACTURER of 
drapery and upholstery fabrics is seeking representa- 
tion in New England States on a commission basis. 
Some one with office in Boston preferred. Address 
“New England States,” care The Upholsterer. 
BUYER AND MANAGER—For rugs and draperies, 
is open for position March 1. Age 35, thoroughly 
experienced in handling sales force, workroom help 
and contract work. Nineteen years’ experience, good 
producer; now employed by large department store. 
A-1 references. Address “Manager, S,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
FURNITURE AND DECORAFHIVE SALESMAN— 
Capable of getting business in furniture, floor cover- 
ings, and draperies of quality, also over twenty years’ 
selling experience in the above and associate lines, de- 
sires responsible position with high class firm. Address 
“Sheraton,” care The Upholsterer. 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED DRAPERY CUTTER. 
Apply H. B. Watson, care of Paine Furniture Co., 81 
Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
DRAPERY SALESMEN WANTED—For Southern 
territory, also Pacific Coast, by well known firm es- 
tablished over forty years. Capable men to call on 
large department stores and upholstery jobbers. We 
have a complete line of popular priced cotton, and silk 
and cotton fabrics, Liberal commission arrangement. 
Write, giving experience and references. Address 
“Arrangement,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED to carry a line of draperies 
and 50-inch reps and poplins in the following terri- 
tory: South and South West, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, and New England. On commission. Only those 
with experience need apply. Clarendon Mig. Co., 404 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 
AN EXPERIENCED DRAPERY workroom foreman 
or cutter desires position with high class concern. 
Address “Foreman,” care The Upholsterer. 
DRAPERY CUTTER and workroom manager wanted. 
Must be thoroughly competent. Write, stating ex- 
perience, salary desired, and all details, to Block & 
Kuhl Co., Peoria, Ill. 
WANTED—SALESMEN covering South and Middle 
West, to carry a first class line of popular priced 
ruffles and hand-drawn curtains, on commission. North 
Shore Curtain Co., 316 Union St., Lynn, Mass. 
WANTED—MILL LINE of cotton velours. Selling 
agency connection with provision to finance accounts. 
Have complete organization for distribution. New 
York office. Address “Cotton Velours,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
ARTIST-DECORATOR—Experienced in originating 
decorations for painted furniture—screens, pictures, 
imitation old masters, and: all kinds of decorative paint- 
ing, for twenty years connected with furniture trade in 
New York, wishes new advantageous connection. Have 
many examples of finished decorative paintings with 
panels. Partnership considered. Address “Artist-Dec- 
orator,” care The Upholsterer. 
PACIFIC COAST SALESMAN—Manufacturer and 
importer of highest grade furniture and art objects 
is Open to engage an experience furniture man with a 
following among the decorators and better grade fur- 
niture and department stores on the Pacific Coast. Lib- 
eral compensation. Applications strictly confidential. 
Address “Art Objects,” care The Upholsterer. 
AN EXPERIENCED DRAPERY workroom foreman, 
of long experience and a broad knowledge of work- 
room practice, at present employed, desires change. 
Am a thoroughly competent drapery man, with execu- 
tive mind and a producer of results. Accustomed to 
high class drapery and upholstery work. Willing to go 
anywhere. Address “Broad Knowledge,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
RUG AND DRAPERY BUYER—Seventeen years’ 
successful experience, at present operating large de- 
partment in Middle West, desires change March 15. 
Know the markets; well versed in modern merchandis- 
ing methods, and can get results. Thoroughly familiar 
with decorative and contract work, Address “Modern,” 
care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS SALESMAN — First 
class, for old established firm of interior decorators; 
only one who has established clientele will be consid- 
ered; proper remtineration on salary or commission 
basis will be paid to right party. This is an unusual 
opportunity to make connections with well known con- 
cern maintaining large workrooms and carrying big 
stock of furniture, drapery fabrics, objects of art, etc. 
Address “New York,” care The Upholsterer. 
INTERIOR DECORATOR—For Middle West city 
which offers opportunity to develop a clientele of 
splendid proportions. We want a man who has not 
only skill and artistic ability, but who understands bus- 
iness transactions and can co-operate with other men— 
a salesman who can sell his ideas. Remuneration com- 
mensurate with ability. Full details on request. Address 
“Skill,” care The Upholsterer. 
IOWA SALESMEN! If you are selling in Iowa and 
can produce, here is an opportunity to sell a well 
established line, one that is highly regarded by the 
trade in that state. Must be a producer, but to the right 
salesman we can offer a commission proposition which 
is sure to prove worth-while. Want salesman in terri- 
tory immediately. Address “Iowa,” care The Up- 
holsterer. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN—A reliable 
concern in the feather and pillow business for many 
years has open territory in the east and west. Men 


calling on furniture and dry goods trade preferred. ~ 


Liberal commission. Address “Commission,” care The 
Upholsterer. ; 
SALESMEN WANTED—Manufacturer of extensive 

line cedar chests, walnut, mahogany and enamel, 
offers capable salesman worth-while proposition Com- 
mission basis. If you’re a producer it will be worth 
your while to investigate. Address “Cedar Chests,” 
care The Upholsterer. ; 





CAPITAL AND REPRESENTATION 


We have capital to invest in a manufacturing 
proposition which will supplement our present 
lines with the upholstery trade. Organization 
covers entire United States; convenient New 
York salesroom. Worth-while propositions only 
considered. Staheli, Rietmann & Co., 140 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 








FOR SALE TO CLOSE ESTATE OF FOUNDER 


Old established, high-class drapery and uphols- 
tery fabric importing and manufacturing business. 
Present inventory over $400,000. Merrill, Rogers, 
Gifford & Woody, Attorneys for Estate, 60 
Broadway, New York City. 








SALESMAN: A liberal proposition to 
producers of memberships in trade asso- 
ciation, covering furniture, upholstery and 
floor covering trades. Call room 401, 
235 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








DRAPERY WORK ROOM EXECUTIVE 
WANTED. 


THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED IN 
CUTTING ALL KINDS OF DRAP- 
ERIES, FIGURING ESTIMATES, 
SUPERVISING WORKROOM; MUST 
BE OF GOOD APPEARANCE AND 
A SALES GETTER, USED TO THE 
POPULAR AND BETTER TRADE. 
GIVE US PAST EXPERIENCE, 
WHERE EMPLOYED AND HOW 
LONG; ALSO SALARY DESIRED, 
AND NATIONALITY. 


CROWLEY, MILNER & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 








BUYER WANTED 


On or about October Ist, James McCutcheon & 
Co. will move to their new location, Fifth Avenue 
on the corner of 49th Street, and plan to open at 
this location a drapery department which will 
include everything that usually goes into a drap- 
ery stock. The firm cater to the highest class of 
trade and will expect to conduct this department 
on the same level as the rest of their business. 
They want a thoroughly competent man to take 
charge and as they expect to open at the new lo- 
cation on October Ist, they will require him in 
ample time to gather suitable stock. Please apply 
in writing only, within the next week, direct to 
James M. Speers, president, James McCutcheon 
& Co., 345 Fifth Avenue, New York City, stating 
qualifications and salary expected. Correspond- 
ence will be treated in strict confidence. 














